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tHer«, OUR ENGLISH 


)) | 4 (BOOK ONE—FOR THE FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS-—320 PAGES 
BOOK TWO—FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS—388 PAGES 


By MARY FONTAINE LAIDLEY, formerly Supervisor of Eng- 
lish in Charleston, West Virginia, also Teacher of English in 
The Lineoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


| UR ENGLISH which deals with language as a living, growing thing is built on 
the principle that the teaching of composition should be promotive, not merely cor- 
It aims to stimulate in children a desire to speak and to write; it points out 
the way to clear expression; and it suggests situations that are actual realities to chil- 
dren. Group work and projects are freely used. The material for composition is drawn 
largely from the class work in other subjects and the free activities in which children 
are interested; it is grouped so that one topic reinforces another, An organic unity in 
each chapter gives a unity of impression that makes the teaching effective and lasting. 
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Addresses especially suited for 


Community Gatherings in the interests of the 
public schools, meetings of parents or teachers, 
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|| THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO 


| INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND 
SILENT READING — | | scHo0L, REORGANIZATION 


By Lewis M. TERMAN 


The authorship is, in part, the same as Vircit E. Dickson: A. H. SuTHERLAND 
that of PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO RayMonD H. Franzen: C. R. Tupper 
READING: Dr. William L. Ettinger, and GrRaAcE FERNALD 
Superintendent of Schools; Dr. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, Associate Superintendent; 
and Mr. James J. O’Regan, Principal, 
New York City. 








THE SILENT READER FOR THE FOURTH YEAR, 


the first volume in this new series, is now ready. 





MEER Gs AEs 


Bb Spore book consists of accounts and interpreta- 
tions of typical experiments in the readjustment 
of school methods, curricula, and organization on 
the basis of mental test results. It indicates the 
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Although sponsored by the authors of necessity for recognizing intellectual differencesand 
PROGRESSIVE ROAD, these SILENT describes the way in which test results may be used 
READERS can be used quite as effect- in making practical administrative adjustments. 


ively with any other basal series. They 
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aim primarily, of course, to train the hose who are endeavoring to make educational 


adjustments in the light of test results will find in 





pupil in the ability to obtain quickly and | , 
P . ntell e «Test d : : 
unerringly the thought of the printed | eeence tems ane Schecl Rearganication 

“= | many suggestions that will help answer the ques- 
page. There are also ten selections from ' ' 

. 2 tion of what to do after testing. 
some of the best stories for children; , wits ee 
‘ } " Kraft. vititJ1l pages. Price 96 cents. 

these selections stop in the most interest- 
ing situation, and the child is referred to 
the book itself for the conclusion of the quar, 


story,-a unique plan for the partial 
supervision of the pupil’s outside reading. 
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TOWER AND LUNT'S 


SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS 


The Authors—Samuret F. Tower, Head Master, South Boston High 
School, formerly head of the Science Department, English High School, 
Boston, and Josern R. Lunt, teacher of Elementary Science, English High 


School, Boston. 





The Project Method is used throughout the book. All the experiments 
have been tested repeatedly with classes. Directions are full, clear and definite. 





Scope— Food, air, water, weather, combustion, heating, lighting, molds, bac- 


teria, electricity and similar topics connected with the student’s enviroment. | 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 
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The Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Chicago in February. 
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ELEMENTARY RESPONSIBILITY 

At a recent meeting of the High School Prin- 
cipals Association of New York City there was 
a discussion of the records of elementary school 
pupils who apply for admission to high schools. 
Statement was made showing instances of 
pupils found to be dishonest and guilty of thefts 
in high schools who, upon inquiry of elementary 
school principals, have been moral delinquents 
in elementary schools. One girl, a graduate of 
an elementary schoo! in Brooklyn, entered high 
school with a clear record, and was detected as 
a thief the first month in high school. When 
the high school principal called up the princi- 
pal of the elementary school to ask about the 
girl, he immediately said: “Why, that girl is 
a kleptomaniac.” 

Other instances could be given showing that 
pupils who have been dishonest in elementary 
schools have been recommended to high school 
without any report of their character. 

There is a mistaken idea prevalent that pupils 
Should be promoted without any intimation of 
this lack of fidelity so that they may begin with 
a clear standing. The principal of a school who 
admits a pupil who has been known to be a 
moral delinquent should be advised confiden- 
tially cf the child’s character in order that 
Proper safeguards may be placed about him and 








careful instruction and training given to effect 
a reformation, if possible, to limit temptations, 
and to protect other children from loss of prop- 
erty or improper influences to which they may 
be exposed. 

In all such cases the confidence and co-oper- 
ation of the interested parents should be ob- 
tained. Very often parents are to be blamed 
for the dishonesty of their children. Recently 
a girl in high school stole a pocketbook from 
the ccat of another pupil. When the mother of 
the girl was interviewed in the presence of the 
thief she made light of it and said: “Oh, there 
was only twenty-five cents in it.” 

Children in high schools who steal money, 
fountain pens, coats and other articles prob- 
ably have been also dishonest in elementary 
school. Many of such children, upon investiga- 
tion of their records in elementary schools, 
have been so reported. In high school every 
precaution has been taken to protect property 
and to instili ideals of honesty in the minds of 
the children; but when no information respect- 
ing pupils who need watching is at hand, the 
measures to be takén cannot be anticipated. 

Unless children in elementary schools with 
tendencies to dishonesty or those who have 
little moral or ethical standards are detected 
and steered right in elementary grades, it is 
difficult to train them in high school. The con- 
ditions are similar tc the speech improvement 
problem. 





MT VERNON’S LATEST BEST 


Mt. Vernon, New York, on May 2 voted bonds 
to the amount of $1,250,000 for new buildings. 
For these times that was an unprecedented 
achievement for a city of its size. This vote 
was the culmination of a “Nine Days’ Wonder.” 
April 24-29 was Better Schools Week. Regular 
school class-work featured that parents 
might see how a child spends his working day. 
Nine thousand children carried home invitations 
urging parents to investigate the schools. A 
school parade was featured during the week. 

April 29 at Mt. Vernon there was a record- 
breaking mecting of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association. W. H. Holmes, president. 
There was a larger share of teacher participa- 
tion planned than in other years. Special 
edition of city newspaper reported the fea- 
tures of the day and was edited in time to be 
sold at breaking up of the county meeting. 
Luncheon was prepared in the domestic science 
rooms that visitors might conserve time. 

There was remarkable co-operation by all 
civic associations, industrial bodies and clubs 
boosting the schools in all ways, and the sale of 
bonds in particular. This is but further demon- 
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stration of the brilliant leadership and profes- 
sional devotion of Superintendent W. H. 
Holmes. 
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BEVERIDGE’S COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


John H. Beveridge is one of the men, promi- 
nent professionally, who is at the same time 
eminent in community leadership. The person- 
ality of Beveridge is a notable community as- 
set. 

In Council Bluffs he was a noble leader of the 
city and state, and entirely out of the usual the 
larger city promoted the superintendent of an 
adjoining city to its highest educational position, 
where he has been from the first a community 
leader. 

He has been the master mind in the Boy 
Scout movement of Omaha and is now presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, and a higher 
munity service can come to no one. 

Incidentally, Mr. Beveridge has been presi- 
dent of the Rotary Clubs of two cities and 
president of the State Associations in two states. 
and now has the highest national professional 
honor that can come to a schoolman, president 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 
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Oakland and San will de 
the neeeting piace of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1923. 


Francisco combination 





STREETS AS PLAYGROUNDS 


In cities where schools have no playgrounds, 
some streets should be exempt from travel dur- 
ing recess periods and before and after sessions. 
This is now done in many cities. It should be 
done in all where feasible. 

Even in most crowded cities there is usually at 
least one street that is exempt from trade and 
can be closed to traffic. : 

It is a civic as well as a social crime to have 
no place for the children of a community to 
play safely. 
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“BOYS AND GIRLS IN TRAINING FOR 
LIFE” 

We are using in this issue an article by O. H. 
Benson, director Junior Achievement Bureau, 
Eastern States League, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Benson is the leading authority on the 
guidance of work with boys. His article, “Boys 
and Girls in Training for Life,” in this issue, is 
the nearest like “The Message of Garcia,” of 
anything we have seen. He has the clearest vision 
of the distinction between enervating boys by 
over-indulgence and over-ente:taining and mak- 
ing work an inspiring game of any writer or 
speaker whom we know. The article should be 
read by every teacher of boys from ten to fifteen, 
and by all parents of such boys. 


Mp ten 


EVOLUTION IS NOT CHALLENGED 


There is no living scientist of standing today 
who questions the fact of evolution, but there 
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are scientists in good standing who do not ac- 
cept Darwin's explanation of the method of 
evolving. Indeed, there is no general accep- 
tance of Darwin's “Origin of Species” as “the 
survival of the fittest.” 

The situation is well stated by Professor Wil- 
liam Bateson, of England, who is often quoted 
as having abandoned the theory of evolution, 

“Let us proclaim in precise and unmistakable 
language that our faith in evolution is unshaken. 
Every available line of argument converges on 
this inevitable conclusion. The obscurantist has 
nothing to suggest which is worth a moment’s 
attention. The difficulties which weigh upon the 
professional biologist need not trouble the lay- 
man. Our doubts are not as to the reality or 
truth of evolution, but as to the origin of species, 
a technical, almost domestic problem. Any day 
that mystery may be solved. The discoveries 
of the last twenty-five years enable us for the 
first time to discuss these questions intelligently 
and on a basis of fact. That synthesis will follow 
on an analysis, we do not and cannot doubt.” 
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AUTO SCHOOL BUS 


The auto school bus has made consolidation 
of country 
have been 





feasible as it 
with horse vehicles. 

Good roads made the auto school bus pos- 
sible and automobiles made good roads possible. 

Consolidated schools by the use of the auto 
school bus make country schools as good as 
city schools and country life every way as 
good and in many ways better than city life 
for boys and girls. 


schools never could 


All these advantages have come so naturally 
that few have any appreciation of the pace of 
progress. 
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BEYOND THE LIMIT 

A girl in a State Teachers College recently 
admitted to the officials of the college that she 
deliberately disregarded all established social 
customs, uses and conventions established by so- 
ciety with reference to the conduct of public 
school teachers. 

She claimed in court proceedings later, that 
her conduct (or the consequences of it) had es- 
tranged her father and made it practically im- 
possible for her to engage in the profession of 
teaching. , 

It is cause for rejoicing that the officials of 
the State Teachers College helped to expose 
the character of a would-be teacher who avow- 
edly would “disregard all social customs, uses 
and conventions established by society with ret- 
erence to the conduct of public school teachers.” 

We know of no teachers college or normal 
school, no state, county or city board of educa- 
tion that would knowingly employ such a candi- 
date. 

It seems impossible to have some teachers 
realize that a public school teacher must recog~ 
nize the fact that being an example to a num- 
ber of boys and girls does place limitations upos 
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license to do everything that a woman might do 
in private life. 

Mainly years ago in a city of which I was a 
member of the board of education, a teacher 
was in the habit of announcing to every new 
class that in the class they were all the same 
to her but out of the school building she was a 
stranger to them unless she was socially asso- 
ciated with the family. It was impossible to 
change her social attitude. She insisted that she 
was paid for teaching the students in the class- 
room. She lived several years after no board of 
education would elect her. She always insisted 
that she would prefer to live and die in an alms- 
house rather than put herself on a level with 
students out of schooi. She was evidently con- 
scientious. She thought her social rights were 
high above any public duty. 


_— + ~ 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


George Wythe, the first professor of law in 
any American college, taught law to John 
Marshail at William and Mary College, and this 
year President Chandler has inaugurated the 
Marshall-Wythe School of Government and 
Citizenship at Williamsburg. This is the first 
effort by an American college engaged in pro- 
ducing iarge numbers of teachers for the public 
schools, to combat radical propaganda by equip- 
ping its graduates to carry into their future 
classrooms a sane campaign of education regard- 
ing the obligations and advantages of citizen- 
ship. 





Hen. Alton B. Parker opened the course of 
lectures which will be given weekly. Governor 
Davis, of Virginia, and eminent lawyers were 
in attendance as were the 630 resident students, 
the teachers and leading citizens. It was one 
of the significant patriotic events of collegiate 
activities of the United States. 

William and Mary College had a law course 
in 1779 which was ahead of all other colleges 
in the New World. The American Bar Associa- 
tion endorses the Marshall-Wythe School of 
Government and Citizenship. 
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OUTLOOK IN THE PHILIPFiNES 


The outlook in the Philippines brightens. The 
P18,000.000 appropriation for the university 
which was unexpectedly vetoed by General 
Wood is likely to be available for the immediate 
needs of the university. General Wood in his 
veto exempted P816,000 available for January 1, 
1923. 

General Wood says in his veto message :— 

“I trust that during the coming year condi- 
tions will so improve that it may be possible to 
give favorable consideration to a bill of this char- 
acter or some other appropriate measure with 
a view to providing for the university a definite 
income. In this connection I would respect- 
fully suggest that a bill of this character be pre- 
sented early in the coming session and that it 
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embody some definite and suitable measure for 
raising the additional revenue necessary to meet 
the increased outlay. I shall be glad to approve 
such a bill.” 

The P18,000,000 was for a nine-year program. 
He has approved adequate funds for maintenance 
for 1923 and will approve a satisfactory bill for 
the university thereafter. 


7 te ete 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AGAIN 


The elementary school supervisors of Illinois 
have a state association which recently held its 
seventh annual two-days meeting at Macomb. 

Among the topics discussed were: “The Work 
of the Remedial or Unassigned Teacher,” “The 
Teacher with Limited Training,” “The Normal- 
School Trained Teacher,” “The Teacher Who 
Has Reached a Maximum of Power,” “Individual 
and Group Conferences,” “Use of Printed Matter 
to Reach the Teaching Body,” “What the 
Teacher Should Expect from Supervision,” “Phy- 
sical Education,” “Socialized Recitation in Gen- 
eral Science,” “Reading and Handwork in Grade 
I,” “Drawing and Construction in Grades III and 
IV,” “Living Pictures and Music,” “Dramatized 
Literature in Grade I,” “Geography in Grade 
VI,” “Arithmetic in Grade VII,” “English in 
Grade VII,” “Puppet Show and Play for Grade 
i.” 

The leading speakers were: Vera Sheldon, 
Rockferd; Sarah M. Imboden, Decatur; Edna 
Keith, Joliet; W. P. Morgan, W. W. Lewton, 
Peari M. Tiley and Grace White. 
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A COMEDY OF TRAGEDIES 


There is a theory that calamities never come 
singly. The following series of misfortunes 
have marred several peace schedules :— 

The School Board of the city of X had a 
misunderstanding with Superintendent Z—, 
or the reverse, and he was to leave in due season. 

Mr. Y- of another city was elected to 
succeed him. Now Mr. Y— did the indecent thing 
and wrote Mr. Z for his opinion on the sit- 
uation. It was unpardonable to tempt Mr. Z 
to write in his frame of mind. 

Mr. Z did the inexplicable thing in writ- 
ing the truth as it appeared to him, insisting 
that it was “purely personal.” It is inconceiva- 
ble that any one would think it possible that 
a letter like that could be private. The world is 
not made that way. 

Mr. Y did the unpardonable thing in mail- 
ing that “personal” letter to Mr. V , the 
member of the Board who was held in least 
esteem by Mr. Z—-. 

Mr. V read that letter to the full Board 
without any suggestion that it was in answer 
to a request by Mr. Y——. 

All this was merely the prelude to a cloudburst 
in the School Board of X ; 

Is it too much to hope that schoolmen will 
learn to heed danger signals? 
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EDITOR A. E. WINSHIP AT BOSTON MEETING OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE OF 1922 


{Address at 


Every one appreciates that the world is seeth- 
ing with restless human beings, as much in one 
nation as another, with one race as ancther. 

We need to realize that it is as much the mis- 
sion of gravitation to fly airplanes as to hurl 
rocks down the mountain-side. 

This is the world’s most hopeful hour if we 
will treat our opportunities as responsibilities, 
if we will use the restlessness for air flights in- 
stead of allowing it to hurl us to the depths 
below. 

The book which is challenging the attention cf 
America today is “The Rising Tide of Color,” 
by Lothrop Stoddard, a son of Brookline and 
Harvard,.a man stil! under forty years of age. 
The author has placed the world under obliga- 
tion to him tor his brilHant challenge of atten- 
tion to the yellow race, the brown and the biack 
race, but he should have stopped with the state- 
ment of the problems without suggesting their 
solution. 

The men who mine the ore are not the ones 
to refine the metal. No one who looks backward 
and downward with the searching mind of Stod- 
dard can look forward and upward. 

The men who have for the first time weighed 
the molecules of half the elements in creation 
could never have measured the length and 
breadth, height and depth of the Universe as 
others have recently done. Stoddard had a mis- 
sion but he has no vision. 

Stoddard is the first to weigh race history, but 
it is folly for him to expect the aristocratic white 
man to domineer other white men and then to 
expect an aristocratized white race to domiueer 
all the color races. 

Every one would like to believe that the white 
race wili be harmonized, that the Protestant Irish 
and the Catholic Irish will be cooing doves, that 
France will have boundless faith in Germany 
and that Poland will trust Russia, but that is 
about as likely to happen as it is that a radio- 
phore will broadcast a caterwauling midnight 
rehearsal as the comfortable purring of tabby 
cat on the family hearthstone at midday. 

The fatal blunder in the wonderful study of 
“The Rising Tide of Color” is the utter failure 
to distinguish between dominating and dom- 
ineering. 

The one sentence in all literature written for 
this hour is in the 72nd Psalm: “He shall have 
dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth.” To dominate 
is the vision of the Psalm. It 
against domineering whick was then terrorizing 


is a Warning 


civilization. 
Domineering is the growling of aristocracy 
whenever democracy fails to obey orders. Aris- 


opening meeting 


Sunday evening, July 2.1 


tocracy rejoices in exclusiveness, in the fewness 
of its members, in the limitation of its borders. 
it believes that the business of democracy is to 
serve, of aristocracy to be served. 

The keynote of the chorus that Lothrop Stod- 
card thinks he leads is that it is the business of 
the white race to give orders industrially, com- 
mercially, financially, civically and s cially to 
all the color races of the earth and that it is the 
business of color to take those orders submis- 
sively. 

Stoddard’s nightmare is caused by his theory 
that when white mixes with black 
the white is lost in the color. 


brown or 


He is so afraid of color as demonstrated in 
the Dark Ages that he sees threat of a cloud- 
burst where some of us see the tints of rainbow. 
It may be that white is lost in brown or black, 
but white is not a color, it is a rainbow of all 
colors functioning as a unit. 

For a century the chief use of soft coal was 
the making of coke, everything in the coal was 
wasted in the coke. 

Today the coke is the by-product and the waste 
of the coal in coke-making for a century is now 
four hundred per cent. more valuable than the 
coke. Out of the black coal tar they make a 
hundred hues, tints and tones for the illuminated 
silks that are knit in beautiful hose and woven 
in dazzling gowns. From nasty coal tar that 1s 
distilled in the making of coke they now make 
the aspirin to calm the nerves of over-excited 
wemen who would still be young and the per- 
fumery for flapper girls who would be older than 
they are. 

Stoddard builds his solution of the race prob- 
iem on the proposition that a melting pot is im- 
possible, that you can mix races but can never 
melt them, consequently the only hope of the 
world is in a union cf all white peoples and by 
their superiority have them domineer over the 
colored peoples. 

He says the colored people must never be al- 
lowed in number within our gates either as beg- 
ging for opportunities or as demanding historical 
or traditional rights. 

For the first time the public school is the only 
hope of the world. 

“The Rising Tide of Color” may be a tidal wave 
that no sea wall can withstand, or it may have 
the mission that the tide always has of keeping 
the harbor cleansed by washing it out twice @ 
day. 

Aristocracy needs the cleansing influence of 
“The Rising Tide of Color” much more than 
“The Rising Tide of Color” needs to be harnessed 
so that it will cease to be any tide at all. 

The public school ts the only real effort ever 
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made to give the bottom an opportunity to come 
to the top without giving a guarantee of loy- 
alty to some leadership, to some faction, to some 
domineering influence. 

There is as much hope of uniting the white 
race to domineer the color races as there is of 
curing cattle of ticks, or poultry of lice by neg- 
lect. There is one state in this Union that has 
no law for the protection of its cattle from the 
tick ruin because the tax on healthy cattle is 
more than it is on good-for-nothing cattle. 

There is only one hope of the white race, 
only one hope of civilization, only one hope of 
America, and that hope is cleansing, purifying, 
glorifying humanity from the bottom to the top, 
from the top to the bottom. 

So long as it is good form for a member of 
the Cabinet to voice his disrespect for the per- 
sonnel of the Legislation Department and his 
greater disrespect for the laws enacted, is it any 
wonder that Mr. Gompers, who has for forty 
years presided over the largest organization of 
Americans, should express the disrespect his 
members have for the Judicious Department and 
its rulings? If men at the top speak in disgust 
‘s it any wonder that men at the bottom shoot 
in disgust ? 

Benevolent aristocracy is the greatest of 
perils because it wears the robes of saints. To 
pray for democracy in order to prey upon it to 
achieve some aristocratic influence is what our 





fathers used to call a weather breeder. Look out 
for a storm. 

The public school has the possibilities of deal- 
ing squarely with every child, but the public 
school is in jeopardy because there are those 
who claim to be 100 per cent. for the public 
school when they are 100 per cent. against it 
whenever it will not lend itself to their propa- 
ganda. 

The missionary, the schoolmaster and the phy— 
sician have injected the blood of Christian civ- 
ilization into every nook and corner of the bar- 
baric world while the aristocratic white man 
in commerce and finance has followed with 
whiskey to undo the work of schoolmaster, phy- 
sician and missionary, and has brought back 
dope to undermine the support of the regener- 
ating influence of the white race. 

The world’s greatest need, as it is America’s 
greatest need, is to clarify aristocracy by an ef- 
fusion of pure-blood democracy. 

Unless the fountain is pure it will distribute 
poison through every rivulet—aristocracy never 
purifies democracy. The world’s peril is not in 
the miasmatic pest-breeding slums, but in the 
fountains of unwholesome influence. 

The educational message of 1922 is for the 
public school and for all agencies seeking its 
promotion, especially the National Education As- 
sociation, to protect it from all insidious and 
ambitious attempts to domineer in anything, 
anywhere, by anybody. ‘ 


——— 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


[Address at National Council of Education, July 1.] 


One of the most important problems of Amer- 
ica today is the educational survey. It not only 
affects the method of selecting boards of edu- 
cation and the personnel of the administrations, 
the extent of finance and the provisicn of it; 
the professicnal preparation, tenure and pen- 
sions of teachers and administrators, courses of 
study, principles, methods and devices. In short 
everything from the prenatal child to the grand- 
mother. It deals with teachers and preachers, 
politicians and propagandists. 

Fortunately up to date there has been slight 
question as to the honesty or ability of the sur- 
veyors. The problem is entirely apart from the 
personnel. 

It is a question of possibilities and p:ob- 
abilities, of motive and method, its direct use and 
indirect abuse. 

The possibilities of a real survey do not con- 
cern us, for there is slight probability that there 
will be any scientific surveys. 

We must deal with surveys based either on 
Sample cases or on questionnaires. Sample 
cases are more or less refined guess work, a sort 
of gamble on probabilities by experienced gam- 
blers. 

The best estimate of the probable value of 
a questionnaire is the recent rural survey in New 


York State. There are 8,400 one-teacher 
schools. There were 1,600 replies. More thar 
one-fourth of these were from these counties. 
No other counties had many answers and many 
counties had none or only one. 

That is as much 2s can be hoped for quanti- 
tatively, and qualitatively there are as many 
values as there are individuals. 

The motive is the all important phase of the 
survey. We give slight attention here to the 
local motive, which is often spite or politics. The 
surveyors are not responsible for local abuse 
through motive. Fortunately there is less and 
less liability of mischief-makers finding among 
surveyors tools to do their dirty work, but un- 
fortunately no survey is possible that will not 
lend itself to the worst purposes of the worst 
elements in a community. 

Again and again a local paper will select a 
paragraph or sentence, flame it in headlines, say- 
ing a week later in small type that it did not 
give a fair impression. Every one reads the firs: 
statement, few read the second, and even those 
who read it give it little heed. 

Poison gas needs hut one inhalation to do its 
deadly work, and unfortunately no gas-mask 
has been invented for those who breathe head- 
lines. 
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A shell shock comes in action, but the recovery 
is at best a prolonged rest cure. No sur- 
vey has been discovered that cannot be 
radiophoned through a community as a civic 
shell-shock. The individual survey cannot be 
held responsible for the effect of its misuse, but 
it is slight comfort to a man struck by chain 
lightning that the electric current was un- 
chained. 

It is an open question whether a survey is 
called upon to let loose information which is 
not necessary just because it has been seen. 


KEEPING ABREAST OF SCHOOL 


[Address at 


Department of School 


The “Fundamentalists” in education are try- 
ing to chain the child of today to the dead body 
of tradition. However well meaning they may 
be they are aristocratic tyrants. They complain, 
for instance, that we do not teach “accuracy,” 
especially in addition, when there is not a bank 
or counting room where an expert who has done 
nothing but add for years will trust himself as to 
accuracy but will add downward after he has 
added upward. There is no greater hypocrisy 
on earth than in the case of educationa! “funda- 
mentalists,” who insist that there has been no 
educational evolution. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the Prince of Prog- 
ress, but such was his traditional love for the 
horse that he would not own an automobile until 
he had spent a year in the jungles with the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros; then he returned to 
Ovster Bay and purchased the latest creation in 
horseless carriage. No man is abreast of school 
progress who is looking backward. There is no 
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A cleric learns a lot in a confessional that it 
would be a crime to turn loose as scandal. A 
physician studies carefully as to how much of 
the truth he should tell a patient. We have 
known a person to take her life because a phy- 
Sician suggested possible complication. 

It would be bad enough to reveal all imper- 
fections if there were perfection in the finding 
of them, but sample cases or a questionnaire is 
in itself so imperfect as to jeopardize the im- 
munity of the gambler or researcher. 


PROGRESS 


Administration, State House, Thursday, July 6.] 


progress in any one who is not ready to pro- 
gress. There are no fundamentals in progress, 
they are fountains and not foundations. A foun- 
tain that does not function would become ma- 
larial in short order. When the first canal was 
scheduled for Pennsyivania, war was on between 
the farm interests and the manufacturing inter- 
ests and the representatives of Philadelphia and 
the representatives of the source of the canal 
agreed that only half of the appropriation 
should be voted at the time, but the Philadel- 
phia lawyer insisted that the lower half of the 
canai should be built first while the representa- 
tive of the country insisted that the upper end 
should be built first. The Philadelphian asked: 
“Did you ever hear of a house being built from 
the top first?” and the country man replied: 
“Did you ever hear of a well being dug 
the bottom first?” We are not dealing with 
foundations in education, we are dealing with 
sources of inspiration. Progress must progress. 


from 


WHEN AMERICA HAS CONQUERED THE FOE 


[Address at the Illiteracy Conference, High School of Commerce, Thursday, July 6.] 


Making illiterates literate is the smallest fea- 
ture of the illiteracy crusade. 

It is the only favorable introduction of all that 
is best in civilization to those who are subject 
to propaganda of the worst in civilization. It is 
the one approach that has no suspicien of ul- 
terior ends. Unfortunately all religious mis- 
sionary work appears to have ambition to round 
up the civilized under sect, or creed or streak 
in some creed. 

The illiteracy crusade opens the eyes of the 
blind and loosens the tongue of the dumb with- 
out putting them under obligation to 
special thing or say any special thing. 

The illiteracy crusade does not approach the 
proposition as though the illiterate were igno- 


see any 


rant, debased or naturally defective. It says 
from first to last you can know as much as any- 
body in the world knows if you are willing to 
learn the records of the world. It comes as the 
dawn of a new day, as light on a new world, 
and offers all without money and without price. 

America needs that the illiterate become lit- 
erate more than the illiterates need to become 
literates. The first great demonstration of what 
America had brought the Allies was when the 
division of mountaineers broke the Hindenburg 
line. 

The Illiteracy Commission is wheeling into 
action new forces to wrest the power of evil 
and rescue civilization from its deadliest 


foe. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC AWAKENING AND PROFESSIONAL: 
ORGANIZATION 


BY CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


President, National Education Association. 


We are entering upon a new era in education. 
‘The world is realizing more and more the pri- 
mary importance of educated leadership and the 
fundamental necessity of intelligent citizenship. 
There is no other safe foundation for democracy. 
The individual teacher has an opportunity for 
larger service than she has enjoyed in years 
gone by. That opportunity has come in conse- 
quence of the development of a new idea in pro- 
fessional organization—the idea of representa- 
tion. 

It took centuries of political experiment to 
develop the idea of representative government. 
Nations founded upon conquest came and went. 
Even the Roman Empire, which granted rights 
of citizenship to conquered peoples, failed to 
survive. Lacking the idea of representative 
government, it was unable to make the individ- 
ual citizen responsible in the affairs of empire. 
Not until the principle of representation had 
birth in England, not until in later centuries it 
was extended and developed in America, did it 
become possible to build a vast Nation in which 
the individual citizen had responsible part. 

This principle of representation which has had 
great consequences in the development of mod- 
ern democracies is now making itself felt as a 
powerful force in the professional organization 
of teachers. What you say here and what you 
do here will be carried to every community in 
the United States and will be a quickening in- 
fluence in the lives of your colleagues who are 
not able to be present during these great days. 

Inspiring personal contact between teacher 
and pupil is the firing-line of education. With- 
out it education cannot produce a great citizen- 
ship. Time was when almost the entire atten- 
tion of educational leaders was fixed upon these 
contacts within the schoolroom. Education car- 
ried much of the idea of cloistered isolation. 
That day is past. The teacher of today is great, 
because he brings into his touch with pupils the 
influence of a life rich in the inspiration and 
wisdom of the world of affairs. We are com- 
ing now to see that if the teacher is to be all 
that he ‘should be in his relations with pupils, 
he must himself participate in the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship and must share in the im- 
provement of his profession. Inspiration is the 
soul of great teaching. No one can estimate the 
inspiration that is generated by the National 
Education Association with its growing mem- 
bership of over 100,000 teachers. We are proud 
of this great growth, but growth in member- 
ship is only one of the Association’s significant 
achievements of the past year. 


It is only a brief time since the headquarters 
were moved to Washington, where Secretary 
Crabtree and a handful of assistants were 
housed in rented quarters. Now instead of the 
mere handfu! of faithful workers of a few years 
ago, the Association has a well organized staft 
of more than fifty members. 

We have endeavored to make the program 
represent education as it is today and forecast 
the needs of education as they will be tomorrow. 
It is natural and inevitable that the theme of 
these meetings should be Education and the 
Democratic Awakening. There is definite con- 
nection between the democratic awakening that 
followed the war and the intensified interest in 
educational endeavor which is sweeping the 
civilized world. 

The democratic awakening is affecting educa- 
tion profoundly. It is influencing the technique 
of instruction. The attitude which parents and 
teachers have toward children shows larger 
recognition of the child’s point of view. People 
generally are coming to understand that edu- 
cation for political democracy must be followed 
by education for social and industrial democracy, 
if the future of civilization is to be secured. The 
leaders of humanity ure facing with new courage 
the task of reconstructing the world’s relation- 
ships, so that the interests of the common men 
and wemen shall receive larger recognition when 
world policies are shaped. 

These are some of the things that have come 
in consequence of the democratic awakening. 
For education they mean a new perspective, new 
problems, and new hope. The thinking leader- 
ship of the civilized world is determined that 
every citizen must be educated for a place in 
peaceful society’ with as much thoroughness as 
in times of war he is educated for a place in 
the army. The world is challenging its educa- 
tional forces to produce an education funda- 
mentally sound in quality and abundant in quan- 
tity. Professional organizations have taken up 
the challenge and are destined to become the 
policy-determining agencies of the future. They 
have developed a new educational leadership—a 
new statesmanship. The significance of this new 
educational statesmanship is best seen in the 
light of history. Education in America is the 
product of experiments and rivalries—of enthu- 
siastic and partial attempts to meet the edu- 
cational needs of a democracy that has grown 
so rapidly in extent and eomplexity as to leave 
many educational plans out of date before they 
had become fairly established. Too frequently 
leaders have worked at cross purposes. They 
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have sometimes feared lest the success of an- 
other enterprise might interfere with the devel- 
opment of their own. They have not often 
enough been able to see that the education of a 
democracy is a great single comprehensive 
task. 

The new leadership is coming to see educa- 
tion in this broader and more fundamental light. 
It is only a matter of time until every state in 
the Union will have a program of education 
sponsored by the leadership of a great associa- 
tion designed to develop a system that will pro- 
mote every type and kind of education. Edu- 
cational! leaders will have not less enthusiasm 
for their special work but more appreciation and 
more enthusiasm for educational enterprise gen- 
erally. 

It is only a matter of time until education will 
have larger national recognition and support, 
just as agriculture has grown in the support 
which it receives from the Federal Government. 
The Constitution of the United States gives the 
control of education to the various States. We 
could not if we would—and we would not if we 
could—change this fundamental principle of the 
American Government, but we must _ face 
squarely the fact that no one can be a citizen 
of the United States without first becoming a 
citizen of a State. Jf the United States is to 
have the kind of citizenship that its place in 
the family of nations demands, it must share 
with the States the great responsibility of pub- 
lic education. This responsibility is expressed 
in the Towner-Sterling Bill. This bill is sound. 
It is necessary. It represents the best educa- 
tiona] statesmanship of our times. Daily it 
grows in strength with the people. A year ago 
the ultimate realization of its aims might have 
been doubted. To doubt it now would be to 
doubt the very tides. 

The leadership of America in the affairs of the 
world is the greatest opportunity that has come 
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to a nation in all history. It has been the aim 
of this program to recognize this great oppor- 
tunity and to discuss the fundamental things 
needed to develop an educational system that 
will enable the Nation to meet its growing obli- 
gations. 

Looking forward to the coming world con- 
ference on education, an attempt has been made 
to present the new world outlook in its rela- 
tion to our educational problems. We are proud 
to have with us the president of our great sister 
organization overseas. We are proud of the 
record of that association with over a hundred 
thousand members. Education everywhere has 
been benefited by the fight that it made for 
the Fisher Bill and by its more recent fight for 
adequate salaries and improved conditions gen- 
erally. 

Failure in wartime to respond to the call for 
volunteers casts a stigma upon any community. 
May the day soon come when failure to send into 
the teacher-training institutions its proper quota 
of recruits will likewise be deemed unpatriotic. 
The teacher is the real maker of history, and 
no nation can rise above the vision and the char- 
acter of its teachers. 

We are here representing every portion of the 
Nation. We are here to meet together and to 
work together. We are here to get the inspira- 
tion of worthy ideais fostered by common ac- 
tion. We are here because a country that is 
worth dying for is worth living intelligently 
for. We are here in the spirit that sent our 
fathers to these shores. We are here to forget 
self and to grow in service to the Republic. We 
are here representing that system of public edu- 
cation by which the Nation has been great. We 
are here to dedicate ourselves anew to the fur- 
ther improvement of that system to the end that 
education of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall make gcod the glorious promise 
of democracy. 


a 
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THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


It isn’t enough on the Fourth of July 
To send up a rocket to break in the sky; 
It isn’t enough, as we've all come to know, 
To hang out Old Glory and make a big show. 
To stand up and cheer 
For the Flag once a year 
Is all very well in its limited way, 
But what we must do 
For the Red, White and Blue, 
Is love it and honor it day after day. 


It isn’t enough on the Fourth of July 
To take off your hat as the Flag’s passing by, 
Or stand when “The Star Spangled Banner” is played 
And cheer as the soldiers go past in parade. 
It is all very well, 
Your devotion to tell 
On the Fourth of July by brilliant display, 
But the Flag that you love 
As it ripples above 
Needs something of service from you every day. 


The test of your love’s not Fourth of July, 
Or the cost of the rockets you send to the sky; 
It isn't the way that you act ONCE A YEAR, 
Or the Flags you display, or the speeches you cheer. 
Though you may be correct 
In outward respect 
Which on certain occasion$ you publicly pay, 
The proof of your love 
For Old Glory above 
Is the service you give to her, day after day. 
Time was that the Flag asked but little from us, . 


Men could satisfied be with their holiday fuss; 
3ut the motherland now needs our strength and our prayer, 
We must love and protect her and give her our care. 
For all we hold dear : 
Every day in the vear 
We must guard against all who would bring to her shame; 
We must teach men the worth 
Of the best land on earth, 
We must live for her glory and work for her fame. 
—National Tribune. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS IN TRAINING FOR LIFE 


BY 0. H. BENSON 


Springfield, Mass. 


Business men and women are serving a new 
day under new conditions, and the “Service 
Above Dollars” program will require some 
change of method in order to accomplish the 
program of service. The boys and girls fur- 
nish the greatest possible opportunity for a 
telling service which is much needed and timely, 
a service that will give more return for money 
and energy expended than any other type of 
service in which one could engage the ma- 
chinery of a city. We are all conscious that 
if America is to be redeemed from the “pawn 
shop” of war debt and its financial and econ- 
omic depression, it will be because men, 
women and children everywhere have a chance 
to be taught the game of production, and real 
work with the right spirit and with necessary 
efficiency. 

Millions of children in the ten Eastern states 
have a mighty small chance to make a success 
of life simply because they are being taught 
daily how to spend money and are not being 
taught how to earn it. It is a crime both to 
youth and to society to bring up a child to 
full manhood or womanhood cultivating mil- 
lion-dollar appetites, educating their desires for 
juxuries, vacations, seashores, fine clothes, and 
plenty of eats; and then neglect the basic train- 
ing which will make for self-support and self- 
reliance through life. If wealth or “well-to-do- 
ness” is hindering children from learning how 
to work, then wealth is a menace to children 
and to society. 

The various business men’s clubs are made 
up of the ablest and most successful men of 
their respective communities. Most of them 
have come all the way up through the pathway 
of achievement from meagre beginnings to 
present successful, business. social and eco- 
homic positions. This has been possible because 
they were taught how to work early in life. 
Many were brought up in shops, stores, and 
factories as apprentices. Othere were trained 
in the open country, in God’s training school, 
the farm. 

While a few have succeeded through a daily 
program of thrift, training and work, there are 
thousands back in city communities who have 
not succeeded very well because they have 
never learned the language of the need for hard 
work, thrift, stick-to-itiveness, good salesman- 
ship, endurance and team work practice. 

Citizens of America need to analyze their 
service program so as to make their energies and 
moneys expended bring permanent returns, and 
in no place is this more true than in service to 
young people. Most men’s organizations have 
spent their time in listening to emotional and 
sentimental addresses about boys’ work. We 
have cheered enthusiastically, shed a few tears, 


nodded our heads, and congratulated the speaker. 
Then we have gone out from our club lunch- 
eons and done absolutely nothing, or else we have 
just given money for non-essential appetite- 
building and luxury-creating programs. This 
has happened year in and year out with a lot 
of the organizations, with the result that many 
have accomplished nothing really constructive 
or worth while for boys and girls of the city. 

Then there is another class of men who have 
failed to function in its service to boys and 
girls because it has selected some one group 
to the exclusion of all others, and has given a 
financial handout to this small group; or have 
only given banquets, paid for joy rides, paid 
the freight on vacation trips, playground activi- 
ties, etc. This may all seem well enough to 
the unthinking as a “lady bountiful” program, 
but if we carefully analyze this program, we can 
but see that it results in additional training of the 
children to spend and to want largely, making 
them more dependent, less self-reliant, and less 
possible of productive work when grown to man- 
hood and womanhood. A program of this kind 
should always be supported by self-help train- 
ing as its foundation. 

The weakness of the age is for old and young 
to get out of work and to sympathize with 
those who have to work, to offer alibi for every 
conceivable failure in connection with the 
world’s work. If the present mental and heart 
attitude toward the world’s work persists for 
another ten years, what will be the inevitable 
outcome? America with its vaunted wealth and 
citizenship ‘will be dashing itself against the 
rocks of under-production, over-consumption 
and for all the other reasons that caused Rome 
to beat out its life. Let’s get the point of view 
as men that boys and girls require of us inspira- 
tion, training and leadership for the world’s 
work, Let us teach them how to organize 
themselves into training groups for work and 
instil in their minds that every boy and girl 
who wants to have a lot of fun can best get it 
from a work program. The kind of fun that 
tastes best and lasts the longest comes from 
real work and service to the community and 
the nation. Community service is just another 
name for league work. 

There are thousands of children, members 
of junior Achievement Clubs, who have demon- 
strated that work is more fun than play. It 
has been proven in connection with every one 
of the 500 clubs that the boys and girls delib- 
erately leave baseball, football, swimming pool, 
athletics, track events, hikes, and other unpro- 
ductive plays and games for the work programs 
of their own self-governing achievement clubs. 
The main thing is to help them to find the work 
they can do best, the kind God has fitted them 
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for, and then help them in a natural, normal 
way to play that game of work, supplemented 
by yells, songs, medals, pennants, etc. Let's 
give our youth the production headlight and 
cheer them on the side lines, and give them 
trained leadership for growth in their self-sup- 
port and work programs. 

To get the most fun out of work, boys and 
giris must learn how to do team work early in 
life. This is why we are such firm believers in 
the organized achievement club where self- 
government and self-expression is taught in a 
normal and interesting way. Education is a 
“from-within-out” process in all of the work. 
In the Achievement Clubs boys and girls soon 
learn the fact that most of the people in the 
world are the others besides themselves. 

A prominent worker of the United States in 
boys’ work once said the most important train- 
ing hours for boys and girls are the hours be- 
tween school-out and bed-time. Out of these 
hours we get a harvest of successes or failures, 
of good citizens or of thieves, murderers and 
thugs. If all we do as adult clubs in our cities 
is to give the children a lot of feeds, a lot of 
good gifts, and no leadership in their work pro- 
gramis, we are making it harder and harder 
every year for them to succeed. The last thing 
parents and citizens should give to children is 
the things that they should earn for themselves. 
It is a good thing for a city to furnish parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, dance halls, 
athletic field, etc., but it is certainly a mistake 
to do this to the complete exclusion of train- 
ing the children in real work. Let’s balance the 
ration and include some vitamines and proteid 
foods, and not try to feed them on a ration of 
pies and dessert all the time. 

The city of Springfield with 165,000 popula- 
tion has given to other cities a notable example 
of what can be done by the business men in a 
big, constructive, helpful way for the boys and 
girls. Hear what they did within a ten-days’ 
period in April, 1921. First, they organized 
themselves to put over and deliver to the city 
of Springfield, the “Springfield Junior Achieve- 
ment Foundation, Incorporated,” then organized 
the institution, furnished a budget of $50,000 to 
finance the work for five years with two boy 
and girl leaders in charge. The business of 
these leaders is solely to be devoted to the cause 
of organizing working groups of children with 
the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A’s, 
Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, public schools, 
churches, community houses, business institu- 
tions, and factories. Not a single dollar out of 
the $50,000 is spent to cultivate and whet the 
appetites of children beyond their power of pro- 
duction, but all of it is spent for the program 
of helping the boys and girls during their out- 
of-schoc! hours and vacation periods through- 
out the city, irrespective of creed, politics, or 
color, to find themselves early in life and to 
learn that the greatest fun or game in life is to 
be found in work. 
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Many of the churches are rapidly developing 
an Achievement Day-school or schools for Sat. 
urdays and summer vacation periods. A large 
number of churches aave summer vacation Bible 
schools in which the morning periods are de. 
voted to Achievement Club work and group; 
of boys and girls meet in a normal, natural, 
self-governing way, working upon toy-mak- 
ing, tin-smithing, electricity, millinery, making 
clothing, cooking, radio, etc. 

Some time ago I spent an afternoon in Sey- 
mour, Connecticut, and saw there a very en- 
couraging sight. In the town hall room I found 
sixty-five little girls ranging in age from seven 
to twelve who came there and spent two solid 
hours after school was out, working on making 
dolls’ hats, dolls’ dresses, bootees, learning the 
vocabulary of textiles, kinds and _ sizes of 
threads, and learning how to cut out little pat- 
terns. In other words, they were training in 
the motherhood and home-making projects in 
a very effective manner, instead of going to 
undirected street and gang play after school 
was cut. I never saw a more interesting bunch 
of girls. The smiles and laughter, yells and 
sougs that they coupled with their work would 
transform any pessimist into a howling opti- 
mist. Then I went to dinner and returned at 
seven o'clock in the evening to see another 
more wonderful sight. Eight groups of people 
were gathered there around as many tables. 
Two tables were occupied by two organized 
groups and their leaders from the grammer 
grades. Four tables and four groups repre- 
sented the high school girls, and at two other 
tables were very large groups of working girls 
from the Waterman Fountain Pen factory. They 
spent two and one-half hours at work on home- 
making activities, and the girls of the three ages, 
grammar grade, high school, and factory age, 
were all making tea sets consisting of table 
cover aid six napkins, and all working out prac- 
tically the same design. This was one of sixty 
different things that the girls have pledged 
themselves to do in two-years’ time. All this 
work was voluntary. 

We hear a great deal in these days about the 
reclamation of eastern agriculture, about the 
dependence of the city people upon the farm- 
ing people for their prosperity and success. Only 
about ten per cent. of the people in the East 
live on the farms where the food is produced. 
The other ninety per cent. live in cities, indus- 
trial centres, etc. Farmers supported by the 
colleges of agriculture and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have tor the past 
fifteen years been doing a remarkable piece of 
educational work for farm children through the 
organization of pig clubs, poultry clubs, bee 
clubs, canning clubs, etc., and during these fl 
teen years, while farm people have been thus 
gaining vantage ground for their children, cme 
people have been going along the lines of least 
resistance, making their children more depend- 
ent, protecting their children against work, 
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throwing money to them, over-patronizing 
them, and developing in many instances a soft 
lounge lizard type of citizenship, What a trag- 
edy when we stop to consider that most of our 
boys and girls in the city are surely of equal 
intelligence as those representative of rural 
life. Somebedy is to blame; surely not the chil- 
dren. Of course, I know the lines of least re- 
sistance say to give son Jim a $10 bill every 
time he whistles, and when they whine and com- 
plain about duty or work, let them off. If they 
want to go out and jazz until midnight, at the 
age of fourteen, it is easier to let them go, but 
some know from bitter experience how hard it 
is to redeem the lost son and daughter. 

The one sure, safe method is not redemption 
but prevention. Begin early, down close to the 
knee age of the child, but teach them to love 
honor and respect America’s greatest game, 
work. All children love work. I have never yet 
found a child that hated work. They just hate 
the methods used for applying themselves to 
work. [ am not surprised that they dislike dish- 
washing when I see how they are sent to wash 
dishes. | am not amazed when I hear a boy ab- 
solutely object to go and help his father in the 
store when I hear the orders given and the 
complaints of the father himself about the store 
business. 

“Service above self” begins in work. First, 
with boys and girls in the homes. Then boys 
and girls in the community. There is only one 
sensible, business-like way to get at this prop- 
osition and that is to put up a little money in 
your community to hire trained leaders in work 
and then keep them on that job during vacation 


4i 


periods. Refuse to allow them to spend any of 
their time in leading children to play, recrea- 
tion and social activities. Let them add this 
social play and recreational strength to the work 
program. Have you ever said to a successful 
business man: “How do you like your new busi- 
ness?” and have him smilingly come back at 
you and say: “Ah! but it’s a great game. I am 
having a lot of fun.” 

Let’s make our aim in life achievement, and 
happiness will come and live with us. Let us 
pass it on to every boy and girl in our home 
city. If our aim is personal happiness, however, 
we will miss it. Real happiness and fun comes 
from our achievements. Training education for 
life’s work is the one roadway over which we 
must all travel, for the future will offer no re- 
course for the untrained. Let us give jobs with 


‘a challenge rather than dinky jobs to our 


youth. 

The Achievement Club program provides for 
perfecting a permanent financial program that 
will carry the work on from year to year with- 
out an annual drive; second, furnishing one man 
and one woman for each city to devote their 
entire time to helping boys and girls, both with 
existing agencies and without, to put on a work 
program and do it effectively, and as you all 
must know, this is the one program that is usu- 
ally neglected, or if taken up at all, it is only 
half taken care of and the results are discourage- 
ment and defeat. We take the position that it 
is the dyty of the city to furnish this leader- 
ship in work for the out-of-school hours of boys 
and girls, leaders who are unhampered by other 
responsibilities and duties. 





WHAT OFTEN HAPPENS 


[From Omaha Excelsior.] 


Oh, say, can you sing from the start to the end, 
What so proudly you stand for when the orchestras 


play it; 


When the whole congregation, in voices that blend, 
Strike up the grand hymn and then torture and slay it? 
How they bellow and shout when they’re first starting 


out, 


But “the dawn’s early light” finds them floundering 


about. 


’Tis “The Star Spangled Banner” they’re trying to sing, 
But they don’t know the words of the precious old thing. 


Hark! The “twilight’s last gleaming” has some of them 


stopped, 


3ut the valiant survivors press forward serenely 
To “the ramparts we watched,” where some others are 


dropped 


And the loss of the leaders is manifest keenly; 
Then “the rockets’ red glare” give the bravest a scare 
And there’s a few left to face the “bombs bursting im 


air” — 


’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to save 


The last of the verse and “the home of the brave.” 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHER-MOTHERS 


ELLA FRANCES LYNCH, FOUNDER 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


On May 25, 1916, the Journal of Education 
published my first invitation to readers to join 
the National League of Teacher-Mothers. May 
1 quote some sentences from that article? 

“As a qualification for membership, the mother 
must teach her children systematically and meth- 
odically at home. This implies regular daily les- 
sons of five minutes each for a child of three, 
the time being gradually increased as the child 
grows older. 

“The mother need not have a high education 
in order to give her children suitable instruction. 
If a college education were needful in order to 
be a good mother, we should never have heard 
from Lincoln, Greeley and many other venerated 
men. 

“The home is the most wonderful educational 
institution in the world. The mother who is not 
compelled to support her children should not be 
misled into placing them in school before they 
are advanced at least beyond the lowest grades.” 

Then Dr. Winship, a few months later, in one 
of his fine editorials, said :— 

“In all the readjustments now going on edu- 
cationally we must not overlook the remarkable 
possibilities in the skilful teaching of mothers 
how to teach their children. 

“When Ella Frances Lynch founded the Na- 
tional League of Teacher-Mothers the Journal 
of Education and its editor were the first in the 
field with a wholesome boost, and we rejoice 
in her persistency, insistency and success. There 
are possibilities in it no whit less magnificent 
than was the glorious vision of Frances E. Wil- 
lard or Mary H. Hunt. 

“It has possibilities which make it worth 
while for the biggest women in America to get 
behind and boost to the limit’s end. We can think 
of no movement more promising educationally, 
domestically and morally than that of enlighten- 
ing mothers as to the education of their children. 

“Parent-Teachers’ Associations can be inten- 
sified a hundred fold by making them also 
Teacher-Mother Clubs.” 

Do any of my readers still fear that a mother 
is not qualified to teach her own children unless 


she has had special training in school methods? 
Read what Hon. P. P. Claxton, then United 
States Commissioner of Education, wrote to the | 
founder of the league :— 


“I wish for your organization the greatest 
possible success. Only a small part of education 
is acquired in the school. The home was the 
first educational institution and i in many respects 
it is still the most important.” 

Now for a summary of the past six years. The 
N. L. T. M. has membership in every part of 
the English-speaking world. I have had per- 
sonally correspondence with over six thousand 
mothers, not one of whom has ever written me 
that her undertaking had proved either too difii- 
cult, or disappointing, or not well worth-while. 
No mother instructing her children under my 
direction has been called to account under the 
compulsory schooling law either in this country 
or in Canada. On the contrary, those mothers 
who have taken home-taught children of seven, 
eight or nine to the local school authorities for 
advice have invariably been told to continue the 
home instruction for another year. United 
States Commissioner of Education Dr. J. J. 
Tigert is a member of my advisory board.” 

For the first time in three years I am able to 
renew my invitation to mothers to write me. If 
they will answer the following questions, and 
ask questions, telling me of any special dift- 
culties, I shall write to each one thoughtfully 
and honestly and send model lessons that should 
help to “START THE CHILD RIGHT.” 
Chiid’s name. 

Date of birth. 

Does the child have a little garden? 
What tcols does he use? 

What can he make? 

What help does he give you daily? 
What good habits is he forming?’ 
What bad habits ? 

How do you punish? 

10. What verses, songs, hymns, poems, pray- 
ers, or Bible verses has he learned by heart? 


OBEneoorr wh = 


Send stamps. 





- 0-+-Oo-o-o 


say your prayers, be courteous to your cred- 
and go easy. Maybe there are other things that 
but, my friend, these, I reckon, will give you # 


Do not worry, eat three square meals a day, 


itors, keep your digestion good, exercise, go slow 








your special case requires to make you happy, 
good lift—Abraham Lincoln. 
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KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Kansas City, Kansas, the largest city in the 
state by twenty-five per cent., is the one city 
in the state that has had the edticational lead- 
ership of one man for near a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Superintendent M. E. Pearson was a prin- 
cipal in the city for foiirteen years before he 
became stiperintendent in 1899, and no miah 
in any state has been the leader in public 
school councils for so many years as has Mr. 
Pearson in the Sunflower State. Other cities 
have had leaders come and go, some of theif 
own choice and others otherwise, but Mr. 
Pearson has been content to lead in the largest 
city in the state and in the councils of the state, 
representing the state in the educational cotin- 
cils of the nation. 

Kansas City, Kansas, is not only content to 
have him as its educational leader but is proud 
of his leadership and gives him absolute free- 
dom to do whatever he thinks wise in the edu- 
cational direction of the city schools. 

One significant factor in Mr. Pearson’s influ- 
ence, aiid his enjoyment thereof, is the fact 
that he was in the Kansas State University with 
William Allen White and other men who have 
given lustre to the fame of Kansas University, 
and has spent his professional life for thirty- 
six years within fifty miles of the university, 
missing no opportunity to enjoy the comrade- 
ship of the men who have played an important 
part in the Southwest. 

Kansas City, Kansas, with its 110,000 popula- 
tion, has all the advantages and disadvantages of 
being a suburb of a city of the same name with 
more than a third of a million population. The 
great industries for which the larger city gets 
credit are in the smaller city, while all the slum 
life is in the larger city. By contributing its part 
in making the Greater Kansas City a metropolis 
with half a million population, it has the oppor- 
tunity without the responsibility of hearing every 
world-famous actor, orator and musician that 
New York or Chicago can hear. An interest- 
ing and important element in the situation is that 
being in another state there is no chance to 
hope or fear regarding annexation. Its 
industries are those that employ skilled work- 
men, pay high wages and give steady employ- 


-ment, which are the three conditions which 


make industrie$ a delightful asset. Unlike any 
other city it has been made up of little city- 
communities which retain their own high 
schools, and each of these little city-communi- 
ties is connected directly by its own viaduct 
with the Metropolitan Kansas City. Thé ont 
notable local defiance of the suburbati coiidi= 
tion is in the enterprise by which a school- 
master, Mr. Bailey, of the high school, inspired 
the citizens to raise a quarter of a million dol< 
iars and secure an adequate subscription list 
and a guaranteed advertising patronage which 
induced Senator Arthur Capper of the Topeka 
Capitol to establish a paper with editorial func: 
tioning sufficient to make the latgest city in 
the state politically interested in the affairs of 
ikansas instead of Missouri. 

All circumstances have contributed to the de- 
velopment of efficient personality in local 
leaders. In all this Superintendent Pearson has 
been a great inspiration. I know of no better 
demonstration of his professional superiority 
than the way in which he rallied the entire 
corps to professional devotion. Calling 
his five hundred teachers together, he said that 
he did not care to use a salary schedule to make 
them appear to be professionai, for there was 
something repugnant to him in “whipping a 
corps into line professionally.” He said he liked 
to feel that his teachers wanted to be profes- 
sional. As a result practically every teacher, 
every one without a bona-fide excuse, is doing 
high grade professional study and he has 100 
per cent. membership in the State Association 
and in the National Education Association. The 
freedom given the superintendent by the Board 
of Education is responsible for an unusual 
body of teachers especially in the high schools. 
He has three high school principals that pride 
themselves upon the character and ability of 
their faculties. Mr. Rice of the Central High 
School is prominent in all community affairs. 
As a business man put it: “Rice is a human 
dynamo.” Miss McCoy of the City Teacher 
Training School is another demonstration of the 
art Mr. Pearson has demonstrated in the se- 
lection of leaders for important responsibili- 
ties. 





“PEP” i 


BY ARTHUR W, BEER 


There’s a word that’s in the air; 

You will hear it everywhere— 

While at work or while at play; 

At home, abroad, by night or day. 

“What is this magic word?” you say: 
Why, PEP. 


Scrapped are the ways of long-ago; 
Those good old days were surely slow. 
If you now would keep in line, 





Regard this little hint of mine: 
Let folks know you're feeling fine— 
Show PEP. 


Reserve your sleep for when in bed; 
Then hustle out, full speed ahead. 
At the top there’s room to spare, 
So shun procrastination’s snare 
And start right now to do and dare 
With PEP. 
—Nautilus, 
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MILLIONS FOR PLAY 


[The Kansas City Star, May 


That the increased attention to recreation 
facilities in Kansas City is justified and that 
still more attention will be necessary are made 
obvious by what American cities generally have 
been doing. Reports of more than five hundred 
cities to the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, summarized in a recent num- 
ber of the survey, show that these cities spent 
$9,000,000 last year on public recreation. Bond 
issues amounting to $5,000,000 were voted by 
twenty of the cities in order to provide addi- 
tional play facilities. Akron alone appropriated 
$2,000,000 for additional facilities, and Chicago 
spent more than $1,000,000 for maintenance of 
its parks and playgrounds. 

The rapid spread of the municipal play idea 
is evident in the fact that fifty-one cities last 
year gave their first attention to the subject. 
An outstanding example of progress is cited 
in the case of Oakland, California, which four- 
teen years ago had only two public playgrounds. 
Last year the number was increased to fifty- 
one, with paid supervisors in charge. There also 
had been added two municipal boat houses, 
seven evening recreation centres, five evening 
gymnasiums, an overnight camp in one of the 
parks, a1 municipal camp in the mountains and 
instruction in tennis to all children in the public 
schools. 

The municipal camp, similar to the suburban 
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boys’ camp projected by the Rotary Club of 
Kansas City, is growing in favor. Los Angeles, 
for example, has established three such camps 
for all classes, two in the mountains and one 
on the coast. All facilities for camping are pro- 
vided at these places at a very moderate cost, 
in some instances at six dollars a week for adults 
and less for children. At Detroit’s lake camp 
last summer one thousand children were given 
a vacation. 

Testimony to the value of this kind of muni- 
cipal endeavor has been general. School au- 
thorities, juvenile court judges and others in po- 
sition to speak with knowledge have agreed that 
the advantages in health and in improved moral 
conditions, among the boys and girls especially, 
far more than justify the investment in recre- 
ation facilities. An investigation in Chicago re- 
vealed that juvenile crime increased as the dis- 
tance from a public playground increased. Es- 
tablishment of a play centre in a congested dis- 
trict of St. Paul-resulted in a reduction of 50 
per cent. in juvenile delinquency. Commercial 
establishments of an immoral tendency have suf- 
fered in competition with the play centres for 
the atiention of the young people. No phase of 
city development is of greater importance than 
promotion of recreation for the benefit of the 


public. 
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WHY SHOULD I TEACH? 


BY CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 


High School, 


“Why should I teach?” I ask. 


San Bernardino, 


California. 


“Ts it for gold— 


That shining, glistening gold which men since time 
Began have loved, then cursed, have hoarded to 
Their bosom, ere long finding it an asp 

Envenomed, bringing only terturing death? 

For gold, just gold?” My soul makes answer, “Nay! 
For that alone, the price is far too great. 

Thy recompense in coin cannot be named 

Because its substance is a finer thing 

Enduring when the visible has past.” 

“Speak on, my soul,” I said, “and tell me what 

The teacher’s recompense.” 
“In service only comes the great reward, 
Soul-satisfying, bringing happiness; 

Today, this comes to him who hears the call 

To teach the youth, to mould the tender lives 

Who are our country’s citizens tomorrow, 

To teach, to watch development of mind, 

Sut lovelier far, watch character unfold 

3eneath the. magic touch of sympathy— 

This rich reward awaits him who would teach.” 

“Oh, let me teach,’ I cried, “let all that’s best 
Within my heart and mind be dedicated 

To this, the grandest, noblest work of life! 

Because I am a patriot, it is 

A duty to my country that I owe; 

Because I love my God, I’ll heed the call 

To teach and serve my God’s humanity.” 

—Journal of New York State Teachers’ Association. 


Thus spake my soul: 
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MORALS AND MATHEMATICS 


BY CHARLES M, 


Evanston, 


Some years ago, as a student in an eastern 
college, | attended the dedication ceremonies of 
that institution’s new athletic field. The field 
was to be called Montgomery Field in honor of 
a professor who had labored and passed on some 
years before our college generation. His name, 
however, was still a sacred, though somewhat 
indefinite, memory of the campus. Tradition 
had it that he had been a friend of the students 
and an early exponent of the value of athletics. 

The president of the college, in his introduc- 
tory remarks that day, seemed to illuminate the 
whole character of this man by a well-chosen 
bit of anecdote. 

He told of the first day he spent on the campus 
of the college after he had been made its presi- 
dent. The chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
acting as his guide, conducted him first to the 
east wing of the old coionial main hall. “Here,” 
said his escort, as they entered a classroom, 
“is where Dr. Montgomery teaches morals 
and mathematics.” 

I have been constantly associated with schools 
since that dedication day. I am at present a 
teacher in a well known high school of the 
Middle West. The above anecdote means more 
to me as a teacher than it meant to me as a 
student. I believe that men and women of 
Dr. Montgomery’s type are needed today 
more than they were ever needed before in the 
American school; for I am convinced, as are 
many other teachers, that the responsibility for 
the moral training of a large percentage of 
America’s young people is being shifted gradu- 
ally from the home, and indeed from the church, 
to the already burdened shoulders of the pub- 
lic schools and colleges. 

1 shal! not attempt to say whether or not 
this shifting of responsibility is desirable or 
yet even possible without a distinct social loss. 
Nor shall I attempt to say whether or not an 
effort should be made to turn back the respon- 
sibility to the place whence it came. I do say 
that such an effort, should it be made, must 
come from the parents and churchmen; for I 
do not believe that the public schools themselves 
could materially change the direction of the 
pendulum even by the most concentrated and 
organized eftort that they might attempt. Suf- 
fice it to say that should such a counter move- 
ment be inaugurated by any part of the public, 
it would receive the whole-hearted encourage- 
ment and support of every progressive school- 
man. 


We must not, however, confidently await the 
swing-back of the pendulum—it may prove a 
long and costly wait. For good or ill the re- 
sponsibility is ours. The direction of the path 


MACCONNELL 
Illinois. 


of duty is plain enough; the path itself, like all 
new paths, is all too indistinct. But the finger 
board is up; we must not turn back. 

But how shall we start? What shall we do? 

Certainly we should not start by quibbling 
over what moral teachings we shall or shall not 
include in our plan. The broad background of 
human experience has settled pretty well the 
fundamental virtues that should characterize 
human behavior. Religions may seem irreconcil- 
able, but the basic moral conceptions of all re- 
ligions are similar almost to identity. We may 
at times find ourselves quibbling over the de- 
tails of behavior. If we kept ourselves busy try- 
ing to help our young folks build a solid founda- 
tion tor character, we should find no time for 
quibbling. Build character; the details of be- 
havicr will fall nearly enough where they be- 
long. Let us waste no time at the onset in try- 
ing to devise a “cure-all” course in morals, ethics, 
individual and social behavior, or in any allied 
subject. Let us not think that by adding to the 
already overburdened curriculum we can, to any 
extent, solve our problem. Gymnasium classes 
in morals will never make a moral, strong man 
Behavior may be taught in the classroom, but 
not by holding classes in moral philosophy. 
Courses in ethics and kindred subjects may be 
valuable, no doubt, in their places, but character 
can never be taught by learning the ten com- 
mandments, however valuable these may be as 
guides to righteousness. 

if we can not add moral training, what, then, 
can we do? 

The answer is simple; the task that it imposes 
is vastly more complex. Moral training should 
not be added; it should become a part of every 
fibre of the whole system. Teach morality in 
every classroom, every period of the day that 
it is in use; teach it before and after school; in 
the recreations; on the field of sport; teach it 
wherever and whenever we touch the student 
puise. 

What are we to do then—preach all day? 

lf you know youth, you will preach as little 
as possible. I suspect that old Dr. Montgomery 
rarely ever hinted to his pupils that he was teach- 
ing other than mathematics. He preached, but he 
never seemed to preach; doubtless he taught 
much by example, but he knew other methods. 
\ casual word before and after class to this or 
that pupil, an offhand classroom remark, a light 
campus conversation, a fiash of wit here, a sage- 
like remark or bit of advice there: these were 
his sermons—sermons not carefully prepared, 
except as his training and character were care- 
fuliy grounded, just offhand expression of the 
man, incident to everyday school life, always 
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modest, always kindly, always just. always 
keenly alert to the humorous, and, above all 
else, always human. 

Perhaps this is not an exact portrait of this 
particular teacher, for I never knew him; but it is 
a composite likeness of all the true teachers that 
] have known—men and women, they were, who 
wove fabric when they seemed only to tread the 
loom. 

Granted that the best way to teach morality 
is silently and in every classroom, what can be 
done to insure the success of this method? 

The only answer is in the type of teacher that 
we hire. It is almost an educational axiom that 
a schcol is no better than its teachers. We do 
not always seem to apply this axiom, however. 
Many school authorities: seem so intent upon 
providing magnificent buildings and adequate 
material equipment that the individual teacher 
becomes a minor and incidental provision. Ideal 
classrooms equipped with every modern luxury 
but without master teachers are an educational 
desert compared with a single master teacher 
plying his trade in some backwoods schoolroom. 
The master teacher—this is the answer. 

What qualifications must a master teacher 
possess? 

The master teacher must be trained for his 
job. His scholarship must be sound, but his 
character must be as sound as his scholarship, 
and his insight into the psychic life of youth 
must be keen almost to the point of clairvoy- 
ancy. 

It seems unnecessary to emphasize the impor- 
tance of training and scholarship. These are ade- 
quately recognized alike by schoolmen and the 
average layman. The importance of character 
is perhaps little less recognized. Men do not 
gather- grapes of thorns or figs of thistles; 
neither do they expect sound teaching of a man 
or woman of unsound character. 

The importance of sympathetic understanding 
of the psychology of youth, however, is often 
too little appreciated, even by teachers. Pro- 
fessional training can here work wonders. How- 
ever, the only sure formula for the proper under- 
standing of youth and the problems of youth 
that I know is for the teacher to be youthful him- 
self and to live with boys and girls their every- 
day life. He must learn their code; must be able 
to speak their language; must think with them 
their thoughts. He must have the point of view, 
the emotional life of a youth, but he must have 
the clear intellect and mature judgment of a 
man. If this formula is accepted, it is hard to 
see how a teacher can fail to enjoy the recrea- 
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tions and the games of boys and girls, much less 
absent himself habitually from them and still 
feel himself a co-partner with youth. 

How can we hire only master teachers? 
Surely, not all teachers are master teachers? 

To employ none but master teachers implies 
higher standards, more careful selection of can- 
didates, and more effective elimination of the 
deadwood of the profession. The proper selec- 
tion of candidates and the elimination of the 
deadwood can be handled ably enough by most 
schoo} executives, provided they have a reason- 
able number of properly qualified candidates 
from which to make their selection. 

Higher standards of every sort demand more 
thorough and longer training, which will be a 
fact only when the hope of future compensa- 
tion is sufficient to attract the most capable and 
promising of our youth to the teaching 
craft. 

So much has been said about higher salaries 
in the past that the teachers render themselves 
liable to the charge of group selfishness unless 
steps are taken to increase gradually the quali- 
fications for admission to the teaching guild 
until they are as rigid and as exacting as those 
of any other profession, It is hoped that school- 
men will evolve a code of professional ethics 
that will materially determine the complexion 
of their make-up. State legislation should move 
toward standards of professional training sufh- 
ciently uniform to insure against indifferent and 
haphazard certification. Perhaps the long and 
devious evolution of medical legislation may 
serve to point out shortcuts here and there. One 
thing is sure, so long as we do not screen our 
grain or select our mill, we need not expect to 
eat choice bread. 

The plastic clay is already on our wheel. 
Limited as it may be according to the quality of 
the clay, it has untold possibilities to become a 
thing of beauty. The moulding will show forth 
the skill of the potter’s hands and whatever of 
beauty there is in the potter’s heart. 

We must teach, then, our morals with our 
mathematics and with all our school activities. 
We must weave moral training into school life 
so that it becomes one with the whole fabric. 
We can change and select our teachers and our 
methods; we can never change or select the type 
of pupil that comes to us for training. There- 
fore, the key to our problem must be in the hand 
of the master teacher. 

Is it not our compelling responsibility to see 
to it that there is a master teacher in every 
American classroom? 


—_———————* o-e @-<« o-oo —__——_———- 


A retentive memory is a great thing, but the ability to forget is the true token of genius. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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REPORTS FROM THE 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Re 
and progressive movements.] 


THE STUDENT COUNCILS OF THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL (Teachers College) 

Discipline and_ self-control develop best 
through the pressure of circumstances and in- 
terests that lead a pupil to assume a responsi- 
bility and stay by it until it is finished. The Lin- 
coln School is attempting to do this by making 
the pupil’s school hours an experience where he 
leads a real life, a life in the best environment 
with the best work, play and study that he can 
compass. The pupils and teachers co-operate in 
developing the machinery that is needed to ac- 
complish the desired aims, activities and stand- 
ards of this ideal life. 

To these ends, the student body is organized 
into two councils, one for the elementary and 
one for the high school department. Each has 
a constitution, with representatives from each 
grade constituting a council for the government 
of the school. Three teachers are members of 
each body. The class meetings are held during 
school hours. Various committees look after 
the difterent activities of the school. The coun- 
cil meets Once a month as a court to consider 
offenders. Every child reports his own offence. 
lf improvement is noticed, he is encouraged; if 
not, a penalty is imposed. Teacher-co-operation 
prevents the assumption of too much authority. 
The children regard themselves as executives 
of the laws which they have all made together. 

Qe 


,THE MISSOURI SYSTEM OF GRADING (Goucher 


College, Baltimore, Md.) 


This extremely clear and simple statement of 
the system of marking by averages instead of 
per cents. was sent out by a committee of the 
Board of Control of Goucher College to the in- 
structors in January before the mid-year exam- 
inations. 

Justice demands that we find a system of 
marking that will obviate the consequences of 
the defects of the old systems. 

The chief characteristic of the new system is 
that the average achievement is taken as the 
point of reference. Having ascertained what is 
the typical or average performance, all individ- 
ual cases are to be estimated in relation to it. 
The scientific reason for this procedure is that 
while a class may vary greatly from year to 
year as regards the quality of work done by 
the best student or the worst student, the aver- 
age student tends to achieve practically the same 
quality of work. To choose one-half of all as 
the frequency of the average group is simply 
to follow the custom prevailing among statis- 
ticians. The one-quarter above and the one-quar- 
ter below have been subdivided because three 
grades seemed too few to do justice to the stu- 
dents. 

The Missouri system defines grades in terms 
of the frequency with which they are given. In 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


ports and Documents will check notably important 


the table given, the numbers indicate the per- 
centages of students who receive the differ- 
ent grades in each course. These are the aver- 
age percentages over a series of years. 


A B ( D E-F 
Elective courses ........ S 0. 3 : B8 
Required courses ........ ; 2 #2: is 


These numbers are not chosen arbitrarily, 
but for scientific reasons. They correspond to 
the curve of normal frequency, established by 
careful experimentation on the measurement of 
mental capacities in the psychological labora- 
tory. 

—9———— 

ARBOR DAYS AND BIRD DAYS (Pennsylvania) 

Like a breath of the springtime is this attrac- 
tive manual—issued annually by the Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of birds in their 
natural haunts, groves of trees, and wild flowers. 
An exquisite reproduction of the trailing arbu- 
tus reminds us of our childhood hunts through 
New England woods. 

The text describes the native birds, the build- 
ing of bird houses by the boys and girls, the 
state forests. etc., and tells just what trees to 
plant for reforestation and in the city streets. 

Sebitbonn 


THE LEADING TEXTILE SCHOOL OF AMERICA 


Lowell, Mass., may justly be proud of her tex- 


tile school, conducted by the Commonwealth 
under the management of a board of trustees, ap- 
pointed by the governor. Following the general 
methods and systems found successful at the 
higher polytechnic institutes, the schools offer 
thorough instruction in the principles of the 
sciences and arts applicable to textile and kin- 
dred branches of industry. 

The mechanical equipment of the school in- 
cludes the best makes of textile machinery, and 
it is aow possible to convert the raw stock into 
the finished product within the school. 

Day classes are conducted for pupils who can 
give all their time to the courses, the entrance 
requirements being equivalent to a four-year 
high school course. The evening classes are 
aimed especially to meet the needs of students 
working during the day in the mills and shops. 
The applicant is required to have the equivalent 
of a grammar school education. The school con- 
fers the degrees of Bachelor of Textile Engineer- 
ing and Bachelor of Textile Chemistry on its 
graduates. In the present school year there is 
a registration of 270 pupils in the day classes 
and 912 in the evening classes. 

—— 
EYESIGHT AND CLASSROOM PROBLEMS (Cliff- 
side, N. J.) 

With his.usual alertness for the best ideas in 
education, Supervising Principal George F. Hall 
has distributed to his teachers the little pam- 
phlets issued by the Eye Sight Conservation 
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‘Council of America, whose headquarters are in 
the Times Building, New York. These 
pamphlets include: “A Schoolroom Scene,” “Stu- 
pid Joe,” “A Wise Mother,” “A Lazy Boy,” “The 
Importance of Eye Care” and “The Responsibii- 
ity of a Teacher.” They bring home most graph- 
ically to both teacher and parent the close con- 
‘nection which exists between correct vision and 
satisfactory school work. 

Teachers always grumble superficially’ when 
the “Eye Test” notice comes around in the fall, 
but none of them would go back to the old days 
when nearsight, astigmatism, etc., hindered the 
work and demoralized the conduct of far too 
large a number of pupils in their classes. [f 
‘there are any towns where the eyesight of the 
children is not tested at least yearly, these read- 
able little leaflets will prove to be real mission- 
-ary tracts. 

a 
THE UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE OF TOLEDO, 
OHIO 

Few cities in the United States offer their 
young men and women the free higher educa- 
tional opportunities which the city of Toledo ot- 
fers in the day sessions of the Junior College of 
its municipai university. The university, sup- 
ported by the city to give its citizens of all 
classes equa! educational opportunities, is re- 
sponsible to the city for the citizenship training 
of its students. All Junior College students are 
encouraged to include in their programs courses 
which deal directly or indirectly with the prob- 
lems of citizenship. 

The two-year courses in law, education, med- 
icine, engineering, commerce, etc., are splendid 
preparation for the more advanced studies of the 
‘Senior Coilege. The pupils have a fully equipped 
college right at their doors, in the heart of a 
large city, with experienced professors, which 
they may attend free of charge, and at the same 
time continue the home life so valuable for pupils 
in their early teens. The special courses which 
the student takes depend largely upon what line 
of work he intends to follow in the Senior Col- 
lege, whether it be law, medicine or industry. 
“The class of 1915 included nine graduates, while 
this June will see more than seventy-five grad- 
uates, showing that the boys and girls of To- 
ledo have been quick to seize this wonderful op- 
portunity for free higher education which their 
‘city offers them. 

ee 
NATURE STUDY REVIEW (March) 

This little magazine is alive with helps for 
‘the student of nature and for teachers who are 
training their boys and girls to consider nature 
study as a valuable adjunct to other subjects in 
the school curriculum. 

The leading article on “School Garden Work,” 
by Ellen Eddy Shaw of the Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens, emphasizes the fact that gardening is 
only a valuable phase of nature study when used 
to supplement and become a part of other sub- 
jects in our school curriculum. In a school gar- 
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den a child experiences real things under real 
conditions. It is a place of reality, not a mere 
laboratory. Therefore the mental life of the 
child is stimulated, his mind opens to the ques- 
tions which nature asks him, and interest is 
never iorced. Miss Shaw describes in detail the 
way the boys and girls are started ii their gar- 
den work, and pleads for leaders with clear vis- 
ion and the ability to link up the outdoor work 
with the powers of observation of the children, 

“The forest is a part of the natural heritage of 
childhcod,” says Herbert A. Smith in his sympa- 
thetic article on “The Child and the Forest.” If 
the heritage is cut off, lite is that much poorer, 
To get the child to know and love not only the 
trees but the woods as a whole, the teacher must 
get the child to the forest itself if she possibly 
can. If not, she must make use Of all available 
material and then draw upon his imagination to 
supplement the work, always remembering that 
a too earnest desire to have a child “study 
nature” may lead astray from the path to the 
child’s heritage. 

—— 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS AT JOHNS HOP- 
KINS SUMMER SCHOOL 

In co-operation with the Baltimore Board of 
School Commissioners a demonstration ele- 
mentary and junior high school will be con- 
ducted as a means of aftording illustrative ma- 
terial for the courses in education. This will be 
one of the city vacation schools in which the 
pupils will be given an opportunity to secure 
promotion at the beginning of the next school 
year. 

Besides the regular academic courses there 
wiil be two classes in journalism, classes in sheet 
metal work, wood pattern making, and electrical 
work. 

——9=—— 
INTERESTING FEATURES OF THE CLIFFSIDE, 
N. J., SCHOOLS 

Cliffside has issued a most ingenious report 
card for its pupils. It is no larger than the ordi- 
nary report card, but contains space for the rec- 
ord of work and also for the health record of each 
pupil, so that his weight, physical defects, per- 
sonal appearance, and physical activities may 
be easily checked up for each period and com- 
pared with his class work. 

Superintendent George F. Hall takes snap- 
shots from time to time of the regular school 
activities and has them reproduced on slides 
which he uses in various ways. During the re- 
cent Education Week, held in co-operation with 
the Woman’s Club, he showed the audience 
realistic pictures of the physical activities, the 
English class in its story-telling and dramatiza- 
tion, the recent Field Day, and of last year’s 
“Junior Prom.” Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, of the 
State Board of Education. whose children are in 
the Clifiside schools, spoke at the mass meet- 
ing in favor of the redistribution of the school 
tax according to the needs of the children of 
the county instead of according to its wealth. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ARITHMETIC 


[“Psychology of Arithmetic.” By Edward L. Thorndike. 
New York: The Macmilan Company. Cloth. Illustrated] 


More and more does Dr. Thorndike loom up 

as the master thinker in exalting every-day 
classroom subjects to the invigorating atmos- 
phere ot psychology. A phrase that typifies the 
brilliant literary activities of this prince of 
mathematicians is his characterization of abili- 
ties to read or add as “hierarchies of habits.” 
_ When one realizes that Dr. Thorndike has 
been intensely active for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in finding his way out of traditions and into 
the freedom of intellectual adventure he can but 
feel the great lead Dr. Thorndike has over the 
rest of us who have, at most, merely had vistas 
of his vision. 

Too much grateful appreciation cannot be ex- 
pressed that Dr. Thorndike has been willing to 
keep his feet on the earth while breathing the 
upper air of psychology, to season the science 
of number with the art of helping children to 
think in arithmetic lessons day by day. 

It is an intellectual tonic and a literary joy to 
have one who is teaching teachers how to learn 
how to have children learn number write of the 
“maximum of facilitation and the minimum of 
inhibition.” 

It is a luxury as well as good business for any 
teacher or other educator to read this very re- 
markable work, which is as practical as the fact 
that 2 and 2 are 4, as scientific as paleontology, 
and as delightful as an Emerson essay. 

Dr. Thorndike owes it to humanity as well as 
to pedagogy to take out of his notebooks other 
treasures like these. One has but to think 
what it could have meant for this book not to 
have been published to realize what other edu- 
‘cational values may be wasted. 


coe 
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DRAMATIZING CITIZENSHIP 


(“Citizenship Plays.” A dramatic reader for upper 
grades. By Eleanor Hubbard, with drawings by Clara 
Atwood Fitts. Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Company. Cloth.] 





The suddenness of the utilizing of the drama 
for regular subject achievement in schools is one 
of the notable characteristics of the Better Edu- 
‘cation. 

The new school drama is as distinct from the 
old-time school plays as the amplifier of the 
radiophone is from the old phonograph. 

Interest is maintained at white heat as of old, 
but the interest is now the culmination of stu- 
dent thinking. 

Eleanor Hubbard’s “Citizenship Plays” elimi- 
nate all moralizing and intensify educational pur- 
pose, a distinction of high significance. 

This is not the age for moralizing but it is a 
purposeful age. 
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In “Citizenship Plays” boys and girls demon- 
strate with noble spirit and independent art ef- 
fect thirty crucial periods in America’s evolu- 
tion from the Mayflower Compact to the Nat- 
uralization of Mr. A. B. C. Between the May- 
flower and Naturalization the boys and girls, 
live boys and girls, make very much alive by 
their staging of thrilling acts, The Largest 
Real Estate Deal Ever Made, A Colonial School, 
The Mintmaster’s Daughter, The *Banker’s 
Strategy, The Homesteader’s Christmas, The 
Pony Express, A Race Across the Continent, 
The Big Ditch, The Red Men’s Counsellor, 
Fighting a Forest Fire, Salvage, The Weather 
Bureau, A Patriotic Financier, A Servant of the 
People, and No Man is Above the Law. 

Without hypocritical pretense, without the 
flavor of propaganda the “Citizenship Plays” 
create a wholesome atmosphere regarding so- 
cial, civic, industrial and commercial evolution 
of the America of today from the America of 
yesterday for the glory of the America of to- 
morrow. 

A book like this with thirty plays in which the 
entire community is interested is a noble con- 
tribution to a Better America. 

Not a single home in the school district will 
escape interest in every feature of America’s past 
and present when the school is making a real 
America function in one of these Citizenship 
Plays. 

The crucial test of everything along Ameri- 
canization lines in school is its ability to make 
the homes of the community throb with the 
noblest American sentiment, and Eleanor Hub- 
bard’s book of plays meets this test triumphantly. 
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VERSE IN 1921 


[“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1921 and Year 
Book of American Poetry. Edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company.] 


Mr. Braithwaite has become an American 
Institution and his “Anthology of Magazine 
Verse” is as indispensable as an almanac. In 
the edition of 1921 Mr. Braithwaite publishes 
eighty-five poems by fifty-three men and eighty- 
three poems by thirty-five women. 

There are listed thousands of poems by 250 
women and more poems by more men. It is 
evident that the magazines were adequate pa- 
trons of the American versifier. 

There were also 220 volumes of poems with 
thousands of poems. 

There were published eighty-five books about 
poets and poems. It is evident that 1921 dealt 
generously with versifiers. 


—_ 
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Where is there a brighter, warmer spot than 
in the sunshine we create for others? It is the 
inglenook of happiness.—“Success:” 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Robin- 
son and Breasted. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
and Company. 

Everything of importance in the world today has fruited 
from some budding and blooming in the past. Not every- 
thing that has happened in the past has fruited in history. 
Not every event was making history. 

If a skillful horticulturalist wants high priced fruit he 
prunes his trees severely and then picks off a large num- 
ber of apples, peaches, plums et al. 

No so called histories are histories unless the authors 
heartlessly prune off a large part of the events of each 
period. Culling out events that are merely incidental is 
largely the historian’s business. 

Pruning is no longer a matter of cutting off branches, 
but is, rather, a science of selecting the last branching 
bud, selecting one with vigorous promise. 

If the pruning is of a fruit tree that needs to have ail 
the fruit exposed to the sun the last bud is always on the 
outside so that all the branching will be outward, opening 
the whole tree to the sunlight. 

If, however, he is pruning a shade tree the aim is to 
prevent any sunlight getting through and the last bud is 
on the inside closing in more and more each year. 

So with writing history. There are both fruiting inci- 
dents and the comfort of shade. In pruning out nine- 
tenths and more of the events that used to be written into 
histories, there must be retained events that are in fruit- 
age today, like Runnymede. A school history must re- 
tain much that is not historically important but has high 
significance in compelling boys and girls to revel in the 
enjoyment of the book. 

The Bible is the best history ever written. For in- 
stance, Cyrus is the only Greek character magnified in 
Scripture, and of him it tells briefly his relation to the 
Return of the Children of Israel. Every scholar has 
read Xenophon’s famous life of Cyrus, and he never men- 
tions the most important event in his whole career. The 
Bible mentions only his relation to the Israelitish peopl>, 
which is the one bud that has let in the sunlight on his- 
tory for more than 2,000 years. But to make that incident 
of such compelling interest as to fascinate boys and girls 
and men and women of all time, the story of the return 
dwells’ upon incidents wholly unimportant as _ history. 

Robinson and Breasted have demonstrated supreme skill! 
in pruning the minor incidents as a whole while retaining 
such as contribute surpassing interest to the main events. 
They seem to have had ever in mind both the sunlight 
fruiting and shade-delights of history study. 
HANDBOOK FOR BUSINESS LETTER WRITERS. 

By Louise E. Bonney and Carolyn Percy Cole, instruc- 

tors in Washington Irving High School, New York. 

Introduction by Edward A. Filene of Boston. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

We can do our readers, the authors and publishers no 
greater service than to print here Edward A. Filene’s 
“Introduction” to the book. 

“What good eyeglasses are to the eyes, good English is 
to the mind. As good eyeglasses enable the eyes really 
to see the printed page that lies before them, so good 
English enables the mind to understand easily and clearly 
the thought that page is intended to express. 

“Success in a competitive business is the outcome not 
only of ambition and hard work but of full and painstak- 
ing preparation. One should learn the meaning of words. 
One should develop the ability to write English that will 
exactly express his thoughts. Many a good business plan 
has failed of adoption because of misunderstandings that 
arose from the awkward and obscure language in which it 
was written. I have learned this through bitter experience. 


“It is worth while to give oneself a real chance to suc- 
ceed by getting a thorough preparation for business. 
Without this preparation, one’s letters and business plans 
are likely to confuse even those who understood the sub- 
ject in the beginning. With this preparation, one can 
bring the entire power of his mind to bear in presenting 
his ideas to his business associates. This book will teach 
young people to handle intelligently those essential tools 
of business, words and sentences. Therefore, 
terested in it and recommend it.” 


I am in- 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Louis Ray Wells, Mechanic Arts High 
School, Boston. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Cloth. Illustrated. 584 pp. 

In this day of wonders in textbook making when one 
expects to be thrilled with some new development any 
day, the coming of the “Industrial History of the United 
States,” by Louis Ray Wells, is so rich in content and so 
racy in its captivating style that it might have been writ- 
ten by H. G. Wells, who has a way of making any his- 
tory so luminous as to be dazzling. 

We would like to devote several pages of the Journal 
of Education to a notice of this latest wonder book that 
has come to our desk, but must be content with the merest 
reference to its virility, its fearless facing of facts, and 
its noble humanitarian spirit. 

The two closing chapters are characteristic of the tone 
of the entire book, “Labor Conditions and Organization 
Since the Civil War,” and “Social and Industrial Wel- 
fare.” Within sixty years the nation passed from a hel- 
ter-skelter, free-for-all race, into an orderly procession, 
where we had to keep step with one another. When the 
twentieth century arrived we had in large measure out- 
grown the age of individualism and had entered the aze 
of co-operation, either voluntary or compulsory. Work is 
a life and death matter to the workman. It is never a 
question of life or death to the employer. There may be 
inconventence for an employer to lose the labor of one 
man out of ten, but it is not even an incident if he lose 
the labor of one man in ten thousand, but it is as serious 
a matter to the man who is let out of ten thousand as of 
ten. We have never seen the Labor Problem as clearly 
and fairly treated in twenty-five pages as in the “Indus- 
‘trial History of the United States” by Louis Ray Wells. 

The Social and Industrial Welfare chapter of twenty- 
five pages is even more heroic and luminous than any 
other chapter of the book. It is the clearest statement 
of woman’s problems in the industries, of child labor, of 
compulsory education, of minimum wage, of industrial 
safety, sanitation and health measures, of hours of labor, 
of hazards of industry, of accident insurance and other 
various industrial and labor complications. 

“Industrial History of the United States” is genuine 
statesmanship brought within the mental range of everv 


high school student. We fail utterly to find adequate 
language to express our appreciation of the wealth of 
winnowed information, the ingenious way in which 


the author sweeps through the industrial history of the 
world or the masterful discernment of the needs of the 
American public school at this hour of the world’s history. 
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“The Teaching of Citizenship.” By Henry J. Peter- 
son. Price, 28 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. ; - 

“New Growth and Cancer.” By Simeon Burt Wol- 
bach. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


“Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests.” By 


John P. Herring. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 

Company. ee 
“Modern Bu§ding Superintendence and the Writing 

of Specifications.” David B. Emerson. New York: 


- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY cent ia 


SCHOOL of EDUC ATION find that a teaspoonful of 
will help you to work out a plan of Horsford g 


study for the earning of a bachelor’s Acid Phosphate 


degree and will gladly send you its 

















program for next year. in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
Address and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
BOX W. 99 NEWBURY ST. ant to take and highly beneficial. 
BOSTON | Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 


“‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
ments of the human hand. It makes the operation of the keys like second nature— virtually 


automatic and almost unconscious 


‘Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 
effort. 


And ‘Natural Touch”’ is only one of the many notable 


improvements in our new machine, the 


Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 





latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
flons from anyone connected with 

lg or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tmsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
26-29: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools at 
Hampton. President, H. L. Me- 


Executive 


Crorey, Charlotte, N. C. 
Jackson, 


Secretary, R. S. Grossley, 
Miss. 
OCTOBER 

12-13: Illinois Valiey 
nois State Teachers’ 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern 
nois State Teachers’ 
Lawrenceville. 

13-14: Eastern 
State Teachers’ 
Charleston. 


Division, Illi- 
Association, 


Division, Illi- 
Association, 


Division, Illinois 
Association, 
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INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Conferences 
between state and local officials look- 
ing toward better school conditions, 
particularly in rural districts, will be 
held in every county in Indiana _ be- 
tween now and the opening of schools 
next season according to B, J. Burris, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


The conferences will consider five 
principal subjects: Scoring or grad- 
ing schools so school patrons will 


know how near standard their schools 
are; reduction of operating expenses ; 
re-arrangement of curriculums ‘n 
small high schools so as to reduce 
number of necessary teachers; greater 
care in assigning teachers so they will 
have work for which they are espe- 
cially trained; school sanitation. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. A school where text- 
books are unknown and where les- 
sons are not required is being con- 
ducted at the Kansas State Normal 
this summer for the benefit of Em- 


poria grade school children. 
According to Dr. H. G. Lull, di- 

rector of the Training School, and 

originator of the “vacation” school 


plan at the Kansas Normal, the in- 


dustrial and commercial resources: of 
the community are being substituted 
for the traditional school subjects. 


By using entirely the project method 
of instruction, and supplementing the 
work with field observation trips, the 
vital problems of community life are 
interpreted and organized into ma- 
terial for the children of the first 
eight grades. No textbooks are used, 
and the only required studying is 
the outside reading necessary to work 
out the individual projects. 

Once a week each class, accom- 
panied by the student teachers and a 
supervisor, makes a field trip to 
study a particular problem. When 
the eighth grade made a study of 
foods they visited a farm, a whole- 
sale grocery and a retail grocery, a 
dairy, and other places where they 
could observe methods of producing, 
of food prod- 
ucts. The class then spent the re- 
mainder of the week working out in- 
dividual problems that had arisen 
from their observation. « 

“Each grade studies a problem of 
industry from a different angle,” said 
Dr. Lull, “For example, the fifth 


and eighth grades each make a study 
of a dairy. However, the fifth 
studied the dairy from the viewpoint 
of sanitation, while the eighth em- 
phasized the food-producing problem. 
Field trips are taken in the study of 
civic beautification, social sanitation, 
industrial and commercial enterprises, 


pioneer history, and _ local  institu- 
tions.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
WILLIAMSTOWN. F. V. Grant 
of Norwich, N. Y., has’ been ap- 


pointed superintendent of schools for 
next year to take the place of Albert 
J. Chidester, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Grant comes from Remsen, N. 
Y., where he has been superintendent. 
He was also principal of the high 
school in that town. 





NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. The board of edu- 
cation at its last meeting adopted the 
following resolution, presented by the 
committee on teachers: “Resolved, 
That all teachers who are candidates 
for permanent tenure must be recom- 
mended for re-appointment by the 
principal, endorsed by the superinten- 
dent, and approved by the teachers’ 
committee to the board of education. 


Any teachers not so approved shall 
be notified by the secretary of the 
board that their services will not be 


required for the ensuing year.” 

The adoption of this resolution 
brought out discussion, and two 
members of the school board voted 
against it. Commissioner Kenealy 
made the point that a teacher's fitness 
for permanent employment ought to 


be determined in less time than two 
years. He. said: “I think every 
teacher is entitled to a hearing be- 


fore the entire board, as the authority 
of last resort. I can say unqualifiedly 
that in the case of a teacher who has 
served here only six months I would 
be willing to be guided by the judg- 
ment of the principal and the super- 
intendent as to her fitness or unfitness. 
But when a teacher has served for 
two years, and there has been no 
complaint against him or her in this 


board, I am not willing to accept a 
recommendation for his or her dis- 
missal without knowing all I can 


learn about the circumstances.” 
The state law provides that teach- 


ers, after serving three years under 
temporary appointment, if continued 
in service by the board of education, 
come into a permanent employment 


relation with the city. It is almost 


impossible to rid the system of a 
teacher when once she becomes pro- 
tected by the tenure law. She can be 
discharged, practically, only when 
charges of immoral conduct against 
her are substantiated. 

WEST ENGLEWOOD. Plans 
have been approved for a develop- 
ment of Roosevelt Academy. The 
cost will approximate $2,500,000, 
and the territory covered will be 
twenty-three acres. 

The plans provided for gradual 
construction of twenty-one — struc- 


tures, the first of which, 
school building, will be started this 
summer and probably to be accom- 
panied by one of the barracks. When 
completed the project will provide 
accommodations for 500 cadets, the 
present capacity being about one 
hundred. 

Fundamentally, the development is 
to be in the nature of a memorial to 
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Theodore Roosevelt, a statue of 
whom will be placed at the foot of 
the entrance steps to the administra. 
tion building. An _ outstanding fea. 
ture of the plans is the stadium 
seating ten thousand, being XOX 2R0. 
feet, surrounding an athletic field 
520x180 feet, which is to be placed on 
the bank of the Hackensack river, 
Joined with this feature is a boat. 
house completely equipped and, like 
the stadium, large enough to handle 
collegiate boat races, thus visualizing 
the Roosevelt Academy development 
as a probable future centre of col- 
legiate athletic activities. 

Russell R. Whitman is president, 
the trustees including General Leon- 
ard Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas, R. Livingston Beeckman, 
Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey, J. S.Wannamaker, H., F. 
Sinclair, Colonel Henry L. Stimson. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Mr. Ryan, chairman 


of the board of education, has ex- 
tended an invitation to the public 
school teachers to make any sugges- 


tions that they deem proper for the 


better regulation of the schools or 
the improvement of the curriculum. 
It has occurred to Mr. Ryan, evi- 


dently, that during the summer vaca- 
tion the teachers will be more in a 
mood to give leisurely form to their 
thoughts than would be practicable 
during the busy season. 





OHIO. 
MT. VERNON. Princal Harlan 
C. Kock has _ recently completed a 


“study of deficiency in the Mt. Ver- 
non high school.” During the bien- 
nium 1919-21 there have been 11.11 per 


cent. actual failures. To determine 
the causes for these subject failures, 
which he estimates cost the town 


$2,039.54. he investigated the cases of 
“potential failure,” 1. ¢., the pupils re- 
ported for unsatisfactory work dur- 
ing the first semester of this year. 

A comparison of the reasons given 
by the individual pupils for their poor 
work and the reasons ascribed by the 
teachers shows a_ small amount of 
agreement. It is found that a larger 
per cent. of the pupils failing received 
their preparation in the neighboring 
rural schools than in the elementary 
schools of Mt. Vernon. 

The intelligence scores of the 256 
pupils reported rank lower than those 
of 5,520 unselected high-school. pupils 
reported in the Army Alpha Manual. 

From this investigation Mr. Kock 
suggests eight needs which may help 
to improve this situation. Among 
them are (1) classification of pupils 
on the basis of ability; (2) further 
adaptation of the courses on the basis 
of student needs; (3) a gradation of 
requirements within courses from 
minimum essentials to a high degree 
of enrichment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. In connection with 
the summer. session the Northerm 
Normal and Industrial School is offer- 
ing a free community entertainment 
course to which the people of Aber- 
deen and the surrounding _ territory 
are invited. Recently Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night” and “Hamlet” were 
given by the Shakespeare Playhouse 
Players of New York. It is estimated 
that 4,000 persons witnessed the first 
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play and over 5,000 the second. The three years less time, as he might see the new plan would allow a three- 
plays were given out-of-doors. fit. months rest at any time during the 
: — In effect the new plan would call year when it became necessary, thus 
TENNESSEE. for four terms of three months each, Providing for the sickness of pupils 
NASHVILLE. Superintendent H. with_vacations of two weeks’ duration better than the present system does it 
C. Weber has proposed and the in- coming at Christmas time and in July, viene 
struction committee of the city board With the idea that any student who ; -AAS, 
of education has approved a plan wished could drop out for the regular W ACO. Dr. S. P. Brooks, presi- 
whereby the schools of Nashville vacation of three months during June, dent of Baylor University, has secured 


might be operated all the year instead July and August, and return to school funds for two new buildings, one to 
of nine months as at present, and as usual. It is also no part of Super- cost $500,000, 


re res intende ‘eber’s idea to work a istial 

whereby the student who was physi- intendent Weber's idea _ os : 

a and mentally fit and ambitious hardship on any boy or girl who hap- VERMONT. 

might finish his grammar and high pened not to be equal to the physical MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 


schoo! education in one or two or Strain of continuous school work, aid lege has a campus of 30,000 acres, a 
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whole mountain forest including 
Bread-Loaf Peak and _ Bread-Loaf 
Inn. It is the finest campus in-the- 
wild in all America. 





VIRGINIA. 
HAMPTON. The National Asso- 


ciation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools (H. L. McCrorey, Charlotte, 
N. C., president, and R. S. Grossley, 
Jackson, Miss., executive secretary), 
will hold its nineteenth annual meet- 
ing at Hampton Institute, July 26-29, 
in conjunction with the summer 
school of over 600 teachers, and will 
have as its central theme “Inter-racial 
Co-operation and Present. Educational 
Needs.” 

The Hampton Institute program 
will include seven general sessions 
and sectional meetings for those who 
are especially interested in private 
colleges, land-grant colleges, gram- 
mar schools, high schools, rural 
schools, and social service. 

Reports will be given at the after- 
noon session of July 26 on educa- 
tional conditions in each state. W. T. 
B. Williams of Tuskegee Institute, 


a 





vice-chairman of the association's 
executive committee, will give a gen- 
eral survey of educational conditions 
and Dr. H. L. McCrorey of Biddle 
University will deliver the president's 
annual address. 

At the opening meeting a physical 
education demonstration will be given 
by summer school students, under the 
direction of Charles H. Williams, 
head of the department of physical 
education for boys at Hampton In- 
stitute. 

Principal Gregg of Hampton will 
deliver an address of welcome and Dr. 
J. A. Gregg of Wilberforce will re- 
spond for the visiting teachers. Dr. 
W. T. Holmes of Tougaloo College 
will speak on “Recruiting for the 
Profession of Teaching’; Miss Lucy 
A. Laney of Augusta, Ga, “The 
School as a Centre of Community In- 
terest”; John W. Davis of Institute, 
West Virginia, “Ethics of the School 
Craft’; N. C. Newbold of Raleigh, 
N. C., “North Carolina’s Educational 
Program.” 

James Weldon Johnson of New 
York, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
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ored People; Dr. Alfred Lawless, Jr 


ot Atlanta, Ga. representing the 
American Missionary Association: 
Dr. Robert R. Moton, Principal of 


Tuskegee ; Miss Carrie Alberta Ly 
ford, director of the Hampton Insti- 
tute Home-Economics School ont 
Dr. John Preston McConnell of the 
State Normal School at East Rad. 
ford, Va., will be the speakers on the 
programs for July 27. 

On July 28 some time will be given 
to a discussion of “The Student Ac 
tivities under the Y. W. C A’? 
Rev. Channing H. Tobias will speak 
on “The Educational Program of the 
Y. M. C. A.” The afternoon of this 
day will be spent on an outing. 

At the evening meeting on July 28 
the Rev. Dr. James E. Gregg, princi- 
pal of Hampton Iuastitute, Miss Hal- 
lie Q. Brown of Wilberforce, O., and 
Dr. James Hardy Dillard of Char- 
lottesville, Va., will deliver addresses, 

WISCONSIN. 

Some $5,000 in prizes will be offered 
to the boys and girls who compete in 
the club exhibits at the Wisconsin 
state fair this year. This is the an- 
nouncement of T. L. Bewick, | state 
boys and girls club leader at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who is superin- 
tendent of this department at the state 
tair. 

The prize money offered by the state 
fair officials amounts to $4,326. Special 
premiums amounting to $850 are of- 
fered, making a grand total of $5,176. 
This department of the fair offers an 
opportunity for all Badger bovs and 
girls between the ages of nine and 
nineteen years who exhibit any farm 
or home material they have person- 
ally grown and produced, and who can 
qualify under the rules. Entries should 
be made through Mr. Bewick before 
August 21. 

The judges will be G. C, Hum- 
phrey of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, baby beef and dairy calves; J. 
G. Fuller of the animal husbandry de- 
partment, swine; Frank Kleinheinz of 
the animal husbandry department, 
sheep; J. B. Hayes of the poultry de- 
partment, poultry; George M. Briggs 
of the agronomy department, farm 
and garden crops; Miss Vangel Rus- 
sell, home demonstration agent of 
Marathon county, home crafts work. 
Ciuh demonstrations will be judged 
by T. A. Erickson of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

MADISON, A grand total of 1I1,- 
367 different students enrolled for 
resident study in the University of 
Wisconsin during the last year, ac- 
cording to the tables of the new 
catalog which is now in press. This 
is an increase of eight per cent. over 
the nreceding year. 

In addition to these, 21,252 non-resi- 
dent students were enrolled in the 
correspondence study courses of the 
University Extension division. 

This total includes 7,756 in one or 
both of the two semesters, 3,146 of 
the 4,557 summer session — students 
who were not in the regular sessions, 
310 disabled soldiers in vocational 
training, and 378 in the short course 
in agriculture 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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The grand total of the preceding 
year was 10,484 resident students, in- 
cluding 7,471 in the two semesters, 
9456 others enrolled for summer 
session only, 268 disabled soldiers, and 
455 in agricultural short course, The 
University Extension division had 
18.675 non-resident students. 3 

The new total includes 707 grad- 
uate students, 1,303 seniors, 1,685 jun- 
jors, 1,786 sophomores, and 2 092 
freshmen. There were 6,628 men 
and 4,739 women in resident study. 
The correspondence, courses enrolled 
14.982 men and 6,270 women. 

The enrollment of the various col- 
leges was as follows: Letters and 
Science, 5,258; Engineering, 1,284 ; 
Agriculture, 876; Law, 235: Medi- 
cine, 162; Music. 127. 

Enrollment in special courses was 
as follows: Commerce, 1,111; Nor- 
mal school graduates, 69; Journalism, 
968; Pharmacy, 96; Chemistry, 94; 
Humanities, 20; Education, 438; 
Civil engineering, 267; Mechanical 
engineering, 314; Electrical engineer- 
ing, 410; Chemical engineering, 185; 
Mining engineering, 74; 4-year agri- 
culture, 529; 2-year agriculture, 65; 
Home aiden 282; Library school, 
23. 

The 4,557 in the 1921 summer ses 
sion included 2,125 men and_ 2,43: 
women. 


—o 





Teaching as a Profession 


A recent survey in 101 colleges and 
universities shows that of the 10,000 
young men and women being grad- 
uated this month, one-third have 
signified their intention of taking up 
teaching as a profession. Of the 
5,097 men listed, eighteen per cent. 
will enter this line of livelihood, and 
of the 4,549 women, fifty per cent. 


Common Complaint 


“Do you like going to school 
Johnny?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the truthful 
urchin, “and I like coming home, too, 
but I don’t like staying there between 
times.” 


Johnny had used some uuparliamen- 
tary language much to his mother’s 
distress, 

“Johnny,” she cried, “do stop using 
such dreadful expressions. 1 can't 
imagine where you pick them up.” 

“Well, mother, Shakespeare uses 
them.” 

“Then don’t play with nim again,’ 
commanded his mother; “he's not a fit 
oe pow for you, I am sure.”—New 


York Globe. 


An old-fashioned woman writes in 
to ask: “What is a stadium?” A sta- 
dium, madam, is a large ball park wich 
a university attached—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES a s 
Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 


Summer agency work is always heavy; 

July and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 
the year. 

We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural schools at 
$1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500. 

Try our Agency for prompt and courteous service 

No registration charge, permanent enroliment. 

Blanks and any further information sent on request. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency siesta cnicaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces 2 Sea 











and FOREIG Schools and F: 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommen 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New Yerk. 





recommends teachers and has fibied hua- 


Kellogs’s Agency ess. "> 2s 


teacher forany desirable vince or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHORN ~sormersnperee “spcner Prone. Me 


Mth and 86th Streets Tegester only reliable 














“now a KS City candidates. Services 
Established 1856 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te.ephone Beach 6606 BOSTON iL. MASS. 










TEACHERS Is the one in the country 


The Parker ‘iirney sae FS 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. /%™? *!! the time for the 


teacher. 

















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


| ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 




















We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ @ Bescen'St. - . . Boston, Mine 
AGENCY pee ee ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 
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ERE is a list of books which summer school instructors 
and students as well as the general reader interested in 


educational progress will not want to ignore: 


BODE: FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 


A discussion of professional responsibility indeneeitilies of Sinidition and 
in the light of present-day requirements. 


BONSER: THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
A full treatment of modern developments in curriculum making and 
administration. 


BOOK: THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
A survey of the finished product of the elementary schools in the eibait 
ests of cultivating and conserving human resources. 


BORAAS: TEACHING TO THINK 
An effort to make practical application of the various 5 bitten a acquir — 
in school to the solution of every-day problems as encountered in life. 


DAVIS: THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
A keen analysis of classroom activities, together w ith a senteteeeh of 
leading principles, for the purpose of ‘improving teaching situations 
generally. 


EADES: MODERN IDEAS AND METHODS 
An English school man’s contribution to the alamailbibess shiitaa ien 
usual, informal, stimulating—intended to vitalize and supplement the 
more formal textbook. 


FINNEY: THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
The essentials of the history of education for Asealtien cities with 
emphasis on the developments of the last thirty years. 


MacGARR: THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
An attempt to widen the horizon for rural tmacien deer the hcndereliie 
of the public school. 


O’BRIEN: SILENT READING 
A searching analysis of the processes —_ purposes of silent endian at 
merely as a classroom exercise but as an equipment for life. 


PRYOR AND PITTMAN: A GUIDE TO THE TEACHING OF SPELLING . 
Makes available the results of a large amount of study of the problem 
of spelling which has hitherto been inaccessible. 


STEVENSON: THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
The history, development, theory, and application of the itt in 
modern educational practice. 

WILSON AND HOKE: HOW TO MEASURE 


Brings the work of measurement within the vebely of ee shades 
teacher and emphasizes the diagnostic value of standard tests. 


These texts and many more, covering every phase of educational literatur 


available from the Macmillan list. 


For further information address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 





New York 


Price 


$1.40 
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